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“J nave a sketch of the olden times, which I think 
will interest you, my dear madam,” said the school- 
master to Mrs. Marvin, afier the usual evening greet- 
ings had passed around. “ You may, possibly, have 
heard the story before, but I think it will be new to 
Ellen and Mr. Howard.” 

“ Pray call me Charles,” interrupted the young 
man. “It seems so formal and distant to be ad- 
dressed as Mister Howard, that I shall think you 
consider me an intruder on these home amusements, 
if you are so particular,” 

“You might with more reason infer that I feel 
the privilege of being at home here with your good 
aunt and fair cousin, is too great for me to enjoy 
with perfect ease,” said the schoolmaster. “To be 
sure, I consider Ellen as my own little niece,” he 
was about to say daughter, till recollecting that Mrs. 
Marvin was a widow and himself a bachelor, he 
wisely altered it, “but it does not follow that her 
cousin is to be included in our relationship, unless he 
wishes it. Now, there is my hand, cousin Charles, 
and my warm thanks, too, for this proof of your 
esteem.” 

“I am glad to see this,” said Ellen, her bright 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. “I do hate these for- 
mal ceremonies among friends.” 

«* So do I,” said Mrs. Marvin, “ when we are sure 
of our friends; still I think there is more danger of 
giving offence in being too free, than too ceremo- 
nious.” 

«“ Very true,” observed the schoolmaster. “ Forms 
of polite respect are always necessary; even in the 
nearest family relation, that of husband and wife, this 
attention should never be dispensed with. I believe 
domestic happiness is much oftener interrupted, if not 
even destroyed between a married couple by the ne- 
glect of good breeding than by the actual vices of 
either party.” 

« But you do not think that calling each other by 
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their christian names, is too familiar?” said Ellen 
earnestly. 

« Oh, no, no—I think it one of the pleasantest 
modes of expressing that perfect confidence which 
always accompanies true and mutual aflection,” he 
laid a strong emphasis on mutual, “ and which to a 
third person, should rather be felt to exist, than seen 
displayed. What I object to is rudeness, rather than 
familiarity; when a husband, for instance, calls his 
wife “old woman,” or a wife pays less attention to 
her husband’s requests than she would to those of a 
stranger—-why I wish they would study the rules of 
good manners, if they will not cultivate good princi- 
ples. Nothing,” continued the schoolmaster, warmly, 
“is more utterly disagreeable to me than these ill- 
manners in private life; no, not even the east winds 
in dyspepsia, or the tooth ache at thanksgiving.” 

« Both dreadful inflictions,” said Charles Howard. 

“From which may we all be preserved,” said 
Ellen, moving the lamp nearer the schoolmaster, as 
a hint that she would prefer to hear what the manu- 
script he held so carelessly contained, rather than to 
have the conversation prolonged. 

As the schoolmaster slowly unfolded his papers, 
the title caught Ellen’s eye; “The Witch!” she ex- 
claimed, “ pray, my dear sir, are you going to give 
us a tale on witchcraft? That will be delightful.” 

« I hope it will please you,” said the schoolmaster, 
« but it is a sketch, an incident in the life of a hum- 
ble woman, rather than a tale of romance. I cannot 
succeed in fiction. I must have a real basis for my 
superstructure.” 

“ You cannot build castles in the air, then,” said 
Charles, 

« Never could finish one in my life,” returned the 
schoolmaster. “It always would be down around 
my ears before I had made it fit for my residence. 
So I have been looking up old traditions, as Ellen 
insisted on something strange.” 
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« And good too, it will be, I am sure,” said Mrs. 
Marvin; “if you have prepared it, the moral will be 
excellent.” 

After this compliment, the schoolmaster could do 
no less than begin, which he did as follows: 


THE WITCH OF DANVERS. 


“ Mabel Burroughs was an inhabitant of Danvers, 
Massachusetts. It is not certain that she was a 
native of that town, neither * the year of her birth 
accurately known ; but in 1719 she bore such evident 
marks of age, that she became distinguished by the 
appellation of * old maid.’ 

Such antiquated ladies were much more rare in the 
then British colonies of America than they are now 
in our “ United States,” a confirmation, if any were 
needed, of the estimation in which liberty is held as 
well by the women as the men of our Independent 
Republic. Surely no gentleman will be so uncivil as 
to suggest that it is from necessity alone that a lady 
retains her freedom, after she is five and twenty. 
Certainly that could not, with truth, have been said 
of Mabel Burroughs, She had been a famous beauty; 
had had a number of admirers, and was at one time, 
engaged to be married. 

“ But Mabel’s lover, as lovers have often done 
since the example of Phaon, proved a recreant. The 
disappointed fair one did not possess the genius or 
indulge the despair of the Lesbian maid—Mabel 
neither rhymed nor raved, nor made any attempt to 
drown herself. She acted a much more common, 
and, in truth, more feminine part. She secluded her- 
self from society ; became sad and taciturn ; grew thin 
and pale; and finally, as her beauty waned, she re- 
signed herself, uncomplainingly, to neglect and celi- 
bacy. No one could conduct more inoffensively, and 
but for one circumstance, her life would have passed 
without notice, and this biographical sketch never 
have appeared, 

“It is astonishing what trifling incidents often 
confer notoriety, and sometimes what is called im- 
mortality, on an individual, A well spent, peaceful 
life has no claims to such a distinction. Something 
singular must be said, or suffered, or designed, or 
done. It matters little, whether this something be 
for good or for evil. He who burns a temple is as 
long and well remembered as he who builds one. 
What then is the worth of fame? Nothing, when 
considered merely as the distinction of having one’s 
name widely known and often repeated. Fame is 
only valuable and to be coveted, when it brings to 
the mind of the possessor, while living, the conscious- 
ness of good motives and actions; and when he is 
dead, exhibits a pattern worthy to be imitated.” 

Here the schoolmaster looked around on his 
hearers with an expression that said, “am I not 
right?” Every face responded in the affirmative— 
he proceeded. / 

“T said that Mabel Burroughs grew olu, and she 
faded as every fair girl will fade. Beauty is only a 
rose, a rainbow, a meteor—gone while we are gazing 
and praising. ‘The once fair young Mabel became 
sallow, wrinkled, grey, and stooping—she was called 
ugly— dreadful ugly !’ by young maidens who did not 
possess half the loveliness she exhibited at eighteen. 
But add two score to eighteen, and what female can 
command attention by her personal beauty ? 

“ Woman must possess some more lasting charm 
than is imparted by ‘a set of features or complexion,’ 


or her reign will be brief as April sunshine, or May 
flowers, 

« But there is another evil under the sun, to which 
women are subjected. It is to have cultivated minds, 
and yet be confined to a society that does not under- 
stand, and cannot appreciate their merits, talents and 
intelligence. This not unfrequenily happens. And 
women have so little power of changing their resi- 
dence, varying their pursuits, or extending their ac- 
quaintance, that she who has taste and taleuts ought 
to consider herself peculiarly fortunate if she is placed 
where her gifts do not subject her to envy and ill 
treatment. Should she be so blessed as to enjoy a 
refined and congenial domestic circle, let her never 
breathe a wish for a wider theatre of display. 

«“ Had poor Mabel Burroughs possessed the wit 
and genius of Madame de Stael, or the talents and 
literature of Miss Edgeworth, it would have added 
nothing to her popularity in the place where she 
resided. There, nothing was at that time, (I hope 
the people have improved) appreciated but good house- 
wifery, a good visit, and a good talker; and unluckily 
Mabel did not like to talk, nor to visit, and as she 
lived alone and never received any company, no one 
knew much about her domestic management. But 
the less they knew the more they guessed ; till finally 
as she grew older and more reserved, they first called 
her odd—then cross—then strange—and then a 
witch! 

«It is now matter of grave astonishment that any 
rational and Christian being should ever have be- 
lieved that people would sell themselves to the grand 
enemy of souls, merely on the condition of having 
power to wrong their neighbours, and ride through 
the air on a broomstick! Yet such was the firm 
faith of our ancestors, pious as they unquestionably 
were, and it seemed that, in those days, learning only 
made them more credulous. Cotton Mather is a 
melancholy proof that neither erudition, nor piety, can 
free the human mind from prejudice and superstition. 

“In truth, nothing has so much contributed to 
enlighten the world as the strivings of men for per- 
sonal and political liberty, which have been made 
during the last fifty years, and the study of experi- 
mental philosophy. 

« With experimental or inductive philosophy, how- 
ever, the neighbours of old Mabel, as she was usually 
called, had nothing to do, Circumstances were all 
they required, after assuming that she was a witch, 
to prove their hypothesis—In the first place, she 
lived in a poor, old, lonely house and alone; then 
she kept a large black cat, which she had been fre- 
quently seen to caress; and, lastly, she had been 
several times heard, by those who ventured to ap- 
proach her dwelling early in the morning, or near 
the close of the day, talking, as they drew near her 
door, and yet when they entered, strange, to say, no 
one but herself was visible. These were dark and 
mysterious proceedings, and the more they were can- 
vassed, the more dark and mysterious they became. 

« Not an individual thought of vindicating poor 
Mabel by suggesting, that her old, lonely dwelling 
was the very house in which her parents had resided; 
where she was born, and which, at their decease she 
inherited—that she was, of necessity, compelled to 
live alone, having no relation or friend on earth,to 
reside with her—that the heart must have something 
to love, and she had no living object but her cat, on 
which to lavish her affections—and, lastly, that she 
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must talk to herself, or run the risk of losing the use 
of her tongue, altogether, as nobody around her was 
willing to hold much converse with the suspected 
witch, 

«Probably these reasons never occurred to the 
good people of Danvers; if they did they were never 
mentioned. All seemed united in the opinion, that 
there were such strong circumstances against old 
Mabel Burroughs as warranted the accusation of un- 
hallowed acts, constituting witchcraft (a very inde- 
finite crime after all) against her. 

“It was fortunate for her, that the darkest period 
of delusion had passed. The bitter regret for the 
scenes which had been enacted under the influence 
of the Salem mania, checked the effervescence of zeal 
to accuse and punish, and the people practised the 
more humane method of accusing in order to re- 
claim. 

«“ The case gf Mabel made a great bustle. Her 
supposed compact with the prince of darkness was 
regretted or condemned, sighed over or inveighed 
against, till it was finally the opinion of all, that 
something must be done. Either she must confess 
and abandon her wicked ways, or be dealt with and 
dismissed from the church, of which she was then a 
member. 

“Accordingly the clergyman, the two deacons, and 
two of the most pious and influential members of the 
church, were chosen to visit Mabel, at her dwelling, 
and then and there propound certain questions; and 
from her answers, it was concluded, the full proof 
of her guilt, which no one doubted, would be ob- 
tained. 

“It was near the close of a gloomy November 
day, that the formidable deputation took their way 
towards the dwelling of the supposed witch.—She 
was totally ignorant of the honour intended her, as 
it had been judged expedient to take her by surprise, 
as the most likely method of eliciting truth from one 
whose study was to deceive. 

“ Mabel’s house did, indeed, stand in a wild lonely 
place, and to reach it you had to pass half a mile, or 
more, through a thick wood. The gentlemen had 
been delayed longer than they intended, settling pre- 
liminaries, and night was gathering as they entered 
the shaded path. The tall trees increased the gloom, 
and the wind, which had all day been very high, 
seemed to gather furious strength, as it swept through 
the decaying forest, and scattered its leaves by thou- 
sands, It is not strange that those men should ima- 
gine the wind uncommonly furious, and that darkness 
came on with awful rapidity. They did think so; 
and when, emerging from the wood, they came sud- 
denly upon the house they sought, not one of the five 
but wished himself a good five miles off. But honour 
and conscience alike forbade their retreat. The 
abode of witchcraft was before them. A whole 
community were eagerly awaiting their report. 

“On, therefore, the deputation proceeded; the 
clergyman, as in duty bound, some steps in advance. 
As he softly and silently drew near the door, he 
heard a sound within. He paused—then motioned 
the party to advance; they cautiously crept forward, 
and all distinctly heard the same noise. It was not 
like mortal conversation; it was a low, but continued 
and monotonous sound, such as no one of the party 
ever recollected to have heard before. They all 
trembled. At length, as it did not cease, and as 
there was no window on the side they stood, through 





which to reconnoitre, they were obliged to enter, in 
order to discover the cause of their alarm. 

“It was a trying moment. The clergyman laid 
his hand on the latch of the door, the boldest deacon 
stood near to support him. ‘The door was thrown 
open, with the crash and velocity of a thunder-bolt, 
and the whole party stood before the astonished eyes 
of Mabel Burroughs! 

«She showed no terror, however, at this sudden 
apparition. Surprised she was; but not a cry of 
alarm or dismay escaped her. She only drew nearer 
to her heart that blessed Book from which she had 
been that moment reading, that consoling promise 
of the Saviour— 

“ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” 

«The clergyman wa: a pious, and naturally, a 
very sensible man. He did not wish to increase 
his influence over his people by encouraging their 
superstitious fears. The transactions of former years 
rushed at once on his mind; he recollected the dis- 
graceful scenes in which the Rev. Mathew Paris was 
such a distinguished actor, and his cheeks glowed 
with shame at the thought that he, too, was an 
abettor of persecution against the innocent. A sud- 
den light seemed imparted to his mind, and he saw 
at once how a few unimportant circumstances, in the 
way of living adopted by this poor old woman, had 
been worked up, by the credulous and wonder-loving 
into proofs of witchcraft against her. But being 
convinced himself of her innocence, he so well ex- 
erted his clear and strong mind, that before he left 
her house the whole party acknowledged they be- 
lieved her not only guiltless of witchcraft, but they 
saw no reason to doubt that she was a very good 
Christian. 

«It was some time, however, before the prejudice 
against her subsided; a prejudice that but for the 
spirited exertions of one rational as well as religious 
man, would have subjected her to ignominy, if not 
consigned her to penal inflictions. 

«Such is the injurious effect which an ignorant 
credulity, when fostered by the love of scandal can 
produce on social happiness” 

“And the moral is, that women must not talk 
scandal, and men must not believe them, if they do,” 
said Ellen, langhing. 

“Something to that purpose, I confess,” said the 
schoolmaster. 

«An excellent moral, too,” said Mrs. Marvin, 
“ though I never can believe that my own sex are 
more guilty of slanders and scandal than the men.” 

«“ Nor do I believe it, nor does any man of sense 
and observation,” said the schoolmaster. ‘ The poli- 
ticel slanders in which men only engage, are a hun- 
dred told more gross and wicked and selfish than 
any which women ever are guilty of. Still it is not 
a matter of comparative merit, or demerit rather, be- 
tween the sexes, that we wish now to settle. I would 
have woman not only perfect herself, but her example 
ought to be so perfect as to constrain man to follow 
it. I hold the poet’s opinion of the ladies— 


*** Heaven formed ye like angels, and sent ye below, 
To prophesy peace, to bid charity flow.’ 


And above all, never should any circumstance be 
permitted to 


“* Blot from your bosoms that tenderness true, 
Which from female to female for ever is due.” 
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THREE SCENES IN THE LIFE 


OF A BELLE. 


BY MRS, CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


Tere was a rushing to and fro in the chamber of 
Ellen Loring, a tread of hurrying feet, a mingled 
hum of voices, an opening and shutting of doors, as 
if some event of overwhelming importance agitated 
the feelings, and moved the frames of every individual 
in the house, A stranger, in the apartment below, 
might have imagined an individual was dying, and 
that all were gathering round, to offer the appliances 
of love and sympathy. But Ellen Loring, the object 
of all this commotion, was in all the bloom and 
beauty of health. She sat in a low chair in front of a 
large mirror, half-arrayed in the habiliments of the 
ball-room, her head glowing with flowers, and stream- 
ing with ringlets, her feet encased in silk cobweb and 
white satin, her face flushed with excitement, her 
waist compressed into the smallest possible compass, 
while the strongest fingers the household could supply, 
were drawing together the last reluctant hook and 
eye, which fastened the rich and airy mixture of satin 
blonde, that fell in redundant folds round her slender 
person. “I am afraid Ellen, your dress is rather too 
tight,” said Mrs. Lering, who was superintending the 
process with a keen and experienced eye, “ you had 
better not wear it, it may give you a consumption.” 
“ Ridiculous!” exclaimed Ellen, “it feels perfectly 
loose and comfortable, I am sure it fits delightfully. 
Look, Agnes,” addressing a weary looking girl who 
had been standing more than half an hour over her 
arranging her hair, in the most fashionable style. 
“ Look Agnes, is it not beautiful ?” 

* Very beautiful,” answered Agnes, “ but-I think 
it would look much better if it were aot so very low 
and the night is so cold, I am sure you will suffer 
without something thrown over your shoulders— 
These pearl beads are very ornamental, but they will 
not give warmth,” lifting them up as she spoke, from 
a neck, that “ rivalled their whiteness.” Ellen burst 
into a scornful laugh, and declared she would rather 
catch her death-cold, than look so old-fashioned and 
old-womanish. Mrs. Loring here interposed and in- 
sisted that Ellen should wear a shawl, into the ball- 
room, and be sure to put it around her, when she was 
not dancing, “for you must remember,” added she, 
“ the dreadful cough you had last winter; when you 
caught cold, I was really apprehensive of a consump- 
tion,” 

“I do think, mother, you must be haunted by the 
ghost of consumption. Every thing you say begins 
and ends with consumption—I am not afraid of the 
ghost, or the reality, while sich roses as these bloom 
on my cheeks, and such elastic limbs as these bear 
me through the dance.” 

Mrs. Loring looked with admiring fondness on her 
daughter, as she danced gaily before the looking-glass, 
called her a “ wild, thoughtless thing,” and thought 
it would be indeed a pity to muffle such a beautiful 
neck, in a clumsy kerchief. The carriage was an- 
nounced, and Agnes was despatched in a hundred 
directions for the embroidered handkerchief, the 
scented gloves, and all the et ceteras, which crowd 
on the memory at the last n.oment. Agnes followed 
the retreating form of Ellen, with a long and wistful 
gaze, then turned with a sigh to collect the scattered 





articles of finery that strewed the room, “ Happy 
Ellen!” said she to herself, “ happy, beautiful Ellen! 
favoured by nature and fortune. Every desire of her 
heart is gratified. She moves but to be admired, flat- 
tered, and caressed. While I, a poor, dependant 
relative, am compelled to administer to her vanity and 
wait upon her caprices—oh! if I were only rich and 
beautiful like Ellen. I would willingly walk over 
burning ploughshares to obtain the happiness that is 
in store for her to night.” : 

While the repining Agnes followed Ellen in ima- 
gination, to scenes which appeared to her fancy like 
the dazzling pictures described in the Arabian Nights, 
let us enter the ball-room and follow the footsteps 
of her, whose favoured lot led her through the en- 
chanted land. The hall was brilliantly lighted, the 
music was of ‘he most animating kind, airy furms 
floated on the gaze, most elaborately and elegantly 
adotned, and in the midst of these Ellen shone tran- 
scendent. For a while, her enjoyment realized even 
the dreems of Agnes. Conscious of being admired, 
she glided through the dance, gracefully holding her 
flowing drapery, smiling, blushing, coquetting and 
flirting. Compliments were breathed continually into 
her ears. She was compared to the sylphs, the graces, 
the muses, the houris, and even to the angels, that 
inhabit the celestial city. Yes; this daughter of 
fashion, this devotee of pleasure, this vain and thought- 
less veing, who lived without God in the world, was 
told by flattering lips, that she resembled those pure 
and glorified spirits which surround the throne of the 
Most High, and sing the everlasting song of Moses 
and the Lamb—and she believed it. Perhaps some 
may assert that the daughters of fashion are not 
always forgetful of their God, for they are often heard 
to call upon his great and holy name, in a moment 
of sudden astonishment or passion, and were a saint 
to witness their uplifted eyes and clasped hands, he 
might deem them wrapt in an extasy of devotion. 

Ellen, in the midst of almost universal homage, 
began to feel dissatisfied and weary. There was one 
who had been in the train of her admirers, himself the 
star of fashion, who was evidently offering incense 
at a new shrine. A fair young stranger, who seemed 
a novice in the splendid scene, drew him from her 
side, and from that moment the adulation of others 
ceased to charm. She danced more gaily, she laughed 
more loudly, to conceal the mortification and envy 
that was spreading through her heart; but the triumph, 
the joy was over. She began to feel a thousand in- 
conveniences, of whose existence she seemed previ- 
ously unconscious. Her feet ached from the light- 
ness of her slippers, her respiration was difficult from 
the tightness of her dress, she was glad when the hour 
of her departure arrived. Warm from the exercise 
of the dance, and panting from fatigue, she stood a 
few moments on the pavements, waiti.g for some 
obstructions to be removed, in the way of the car- 
riage. The ground was covered with a sheet of snow, 
which had fallen during the evening, and made a 
chill bed for her feet, so ill defended from the incle 
ment season. The night air blew damp and cold on 
her neck and shoulders, for her cloak was throwa 
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loosely around her, that her beauty might not be 
entirely veiled, till the gaze of admiration was with- 
drawn. 

Agnes sat by the lonely fireside, waiting for the 
return of Ellen. For a while she kept up a cheeerful 
blaze, and as she heard the gust sweep by the win- 
dows, it reminded her that Ellen would probably 
come in shivering with cold and reproach her, if she 
did not find a glowing hearth to welcome her. She 
applied fresh fuel, till lulled by the monotonous sound 
of the wind, she fell asleep in her chair, nor waked 
till the voice of Ellen roused her from her slumbers. 
A few dull embers were all that was left of the fire, 
the candle gleamed faintly beneath a long, gloomy 
wick—every thing looked cold and comfortless. It 
was long before poor Agnes could recall the cheering 
warmth. In the mean time, Ellen poured upon her 
a torrent of reproaches, and tossing her cloak on a 
chair, declared she would never go to another ball 
as long as she lived—she had been tired to death, 
chilled to death, and now to be vexed to death, by 
such a stupid, selfish creature as Agnes, It was too 
much for human nature to endure. Agnes bore it 
all in silence, for she eat the bread of dependence 
and dared not express the bitter feelings that rose to 
her lips. But she no longer said in her heart “ happy 
beautiful Ellen;” she wished her admirers could see 
her as she then did, and be disenchanted. 

“ Take off this horrid dress,” cried Ellen, pulling 
the roses from her hair, now uncurled by the damp, 
and hanging in long straight tresses over her face— 
what a contrast did she now present to the brilliant 
figure which had left the chamber a few hours before. 
Her cheeks were pale, her eyes heavy, her limbs re- 
laxed, her buoyant spirits gone. The terrible misfor- 
tune of not having reigned an unrivalled belle, com- 
pletely overwhelmed her. He, whose admiration she 
most prized, had devoted himself to another, and she 
hated the fair, unconscious stranger, who had attracted 
him from his allegiance. The costly dress which the 
mantua-maker had sat up all night to complete, was 
thrown aside as a worthless rag, her flowers were 
scattered on the floor, every article of her dress bore 
witness to her ill humour. 

«“ I cannot get warm,” said she, « I believe I have 
caught my death-cold,” and throwing her still shiver- 
ing limbs on the bed, she told Agnes to bury her in 
blankets, and then let her sleep, Can we suppose 
that guardian angels hovered over the couch, and 
watched the slumbers of this youthful beauty? There 
was no hallowed spot in her chamber, where she was 
accustomed to kneel in penitence, gratitude and ado- 
ration, before the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
Perhaps, when a mere child, she had been taught to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer at her nurse’s knee, but 
never had her heart ascended unto Him, who created 
her for his glory, and breathed into her frame a por- 
tion of his own immortal Spirit. She had been edu- 
cated solely for the circles of fashion, to glitter and 
be admired—to dance, to sing, to dress, to talk, and 
that was all. She knew that she must one day die, 
and when the bell tolled, and the long funeral dark- 
ened the way, she was reluctantly reminded of her 
own mortality. But she banished the dreadful and 


mysterious thought, as one with which youth, beauty 

and health had nothing to do, and as suited only to 

the infirmities of age, and the agonies of disease. As 

for the judgment beyond the grave, that scene of in- 

describable grandeur, when every created being must 
1* 


stand before the presence of uncreated glory, “ to give 
an account of the deeds done in the body,” she 
deemed it shocking and sacrilegious to think of a 
subject so awful, and to do her justice, she never 
heard it mentioned except from the pulpit, (for there 
are fashionable churches, and Ellen was the belle of 
the church as well as of the ball-room.) Thus living 
in practical atheism, labouring to bring every thought 
and feeling in subjection to the bondage of fashion, 
endeavouring to annihilate the great principle of im- 
mortality, struggling within her, Ellen Loring was as 
much the slave of vice, as the votary of pleasure. 
Like the king of Babylon, who took the golden 
vessels from the temple of the Lord, and desecrated 
them at his unhallowed banquet, she had robbed her 
soul, that temple of the living God, of its sacred trea- 
sures, and appropriated them to the revelries of life. 
But the hour was approaching, when the invisible 
angel of conscience was to write on the walls of me- 
mory, those mystic characters which a greater than 
Daniel alone can interpret. 
* * * * * * * * * 
It was the afternoon of a mild summer’s day, a 
lovely, smiling, joyous summer day, when two female 
figures were seen slowly walking along a shaded 
path, that led from a neat white cottage towards a 
neighbouring grove. One was beautiful, and both were 
young, but the beautiful one was so pale and languid, 
so fragile and fading, it was impossible to behold her 
without the deepest commiseration, She moved list- 
lessly on, leaning on the arm of her less fair, but 
healthier companion, apparently insensible of the 
sweet and glowing scenery around her. The birds 
sung in melodious concert, from every green bough, 
but their music could not gladden her ear, the air 
played softly through her heavy locks, but awaked no 
elastic spring in her once bounding spirits. It was 
the late blooming Ellen Loring, who, according to 
the advice of her physician, was inhaling the country 
air, to see if it could not impart an invigorating influ- 
ence. She had never recovered from the deadly chill 
occasioned by her exposure, the night of the ball, 
when she stood with her thin slippers and uncovered 
neck in the snow, and the blast, in all the “ madness 
of superfluous health.” It was said she had caught 
a “dreadful cold,’ which the warm season would 
undoubtedly relieve, and when the summer came, and 
her cough continued with unabated viclence, and her 
flesh and her strength wasted, she was sent into the 
country, assured that a change of air and daily exer- 
cise would infallibly restore her. ‘The fearful word 
consumption, which in the days of Ellen’s health 
was so often on the mother’s lips, was never men- 
tioned now, and whenever friends inquired after Ellen, 
she always tuld them, “she had caught a bad cold, 
which hung on a long time, but that she was so 
young, and had so fine a constitution, she did not 
apprehend any danger.” Ellen was very unwilling 
to follow the prescriptions of her medical friend. She 
left the city with great reluctance, dreading the lone- 
liness of a country life. Agnes accompanied her, on 
whom was imposed the difficult task of amusing and 
cheering the invalid, and of beguiling her of every 
sense of her danger. “ Be sure,” said Mrs. Loring, 
when she gave her parting injunctions to Agnes, 
“that you do not suffer her to be alone, there is 
nothing so disadvantageous to a sick person as to 
brood over their own thoughts. It always occasions 
low spirits, 1 have put up a large supply of novels, 
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and when she is tired of reading herself, you must 
read to her, or sing to her, or amuse her in every 
possible manner. If she should be very ill, you must 
send for me immediately, but I have no doubt that 
in a few weeks she will be as well as ever.” 

Poor Agnes sometimes was tempted to sink under 
the weary burden of her cares. She wondered she 
had ever thought it a task to array her for the ball- 
room, or to wait her return at the midnight hour. 
But she no longer envied her, for Ellen pale and 
faded, and dejected, was a very different object from 
Ellen triumphant in beauty and bloom. The kind 
lady with whom they boarded, had had a rustic seat 
constructed under the trees, in the abuve mentioned 
grove for the accommodation of the invalid. As they 
now approached it, they found it already occupied by 
a gentleman, who was so intently reading he did not 
seem aware of their vicinity. ‘They were about to 
retire, when lifting his eyes, he rose, and with a be- 
nignant countenance, requested them to be seated. 
Ellen was exhausted from the exercise of her walk, 
and as the stranger was past the meridian of life, she 
did not hesitate to accept his offer, at the same time 
thanking him for his courtesy. His mild, yet serious 
eyes, rested on her face, with a look of extreme 
commiseration, as with a deep sigh of fatigue ~he 
leaned on the shoulder of Agnes, while the hectic 
flush flitting over her cheek, betrayed the feverish 
current that was flowing in her veins. 

“ You seem an invalid, my dear young lady,” said 
he, so kindly and respectfully, it was impossible to be 
offended with the freedom of the address; “I trust 
you find there is a balm in Gilead, a heavenly Phy- 
sician near.” 

Ellen gave him a glance of unspeakable astonish- 
ment, and coldly answered, “I have a severe cold, 
sir—nothing more.” 

The dry, continuous cough that succeeded, was a 
fearful commentary upon her words, The stranger 
seemed one not easily repulsed, and one, too, who 
had conceived a sudden and irrepressible interest in 
his young companions. Agnes, in arranging Ellen’s 
searf, dropped a book from her hand, which he 
stooped to raise, and as his eye glanced on the title, 
the gravity of his countenance deepened. It was one 
of * * * * * *s last works, in which that master of 
glowing language and impassioned images, has thrown 
his most powerful spell around the senses of the 
reader and dazzled and bewildered his perceptions of 
right and wrong. 

“ Suffer me to ask you, young lady,” said he, lay- 
ing down the book, with a sigh, “ if you find in these 
pages, instruction, consolation, or support? any thing 
that as a rational being. you ought to seek, as a moral 
one to approve, as an immortal one to desire?” 

Ellen was roused to a portion of her former ani- 
mation, by this attack upon her favourite author, and 
in language warm as his from whom she drew her 
inspiration, she defended his sentiments and exalted 
his genius—she spoke of his godlike mind, when the 
stranger entreated her to forbear, in words of suppli- 
cation but in accents of command. 

« Draw not a similitude,” said he, “ between a holy 
God, and a being who has perverted the noblest 
powers that Cod has given. Bear with me a little 
while, and I will show you what is truly godlike, a 
book as far transcending tke productions of him you 
so much admire, as the rays of the sun excel in 
glory, the wan light of a taper.” 


Then taking from his bosom, the volume which 
had excited the curiosity of Ellen, on account of its 
apparent fascination, and seating himself by her side, 
he unfolded its sacred pages. She caught a glimpse 
of the golden letters on the binding, and drew back 
with a feeling of superstitious dread. It seemed to 
her, that he was about to read her death-warrant, and 
she involuntarily put out her hand, with a repulsive 
motion. Without appearing to regard it, he looked 
upon her with sweet and solemn countenance, while 
he repeated this passage, from a bard who had drank 
of the waters of a holier fountain than Grecian poets 
ever knew: 

“ This book, this holy book, on every line 
Mark’'d with the seal of high divinity, 
On every leaf bedewed with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signature of God Almighty stamped 
From first to last, this ray of sacred light, 
This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy took down, and in the night of time 
Stood, casting on the dark her gracious bow; 
And evermore, beseeching men with tears 
And earnest sighs, to read, believe, and live.” 


Ellen listened with indescribable awe. There was 
a power and sensibility in his accent, a depth of ex- 
pression in his occasional upturned glance, that im- 
pressed and affected her as she had never been before. 

«“ Forgive me,” said he, “ if, as a stranger, I seem 
intrusive; but I look upon every son and daughter 
of Adam, with the tenderness of a brother, and upon 
whom the Almighty has laid his chastening hand, 
with feelings of peculiar interest. If I were wander- 
ing through a barren wilderness, and found a fountain 
of living water, and suffered my fellow-pilgrim to 
slake his thirst at the noisome pool, by the way-side, 
without calling him to drink of the pure stream, 
would he not have reason to upbraid me for my 
selfishness? Oh! doubly selfish then should I be 
if, after tasting the waters of everlasting life, for ever 
flowing from this blessed Book, I should not seek to 
draw you from the polluted sources in which you 
vainly endeavour to quench the thirst of an immortal 
spirit. Dear young fellow traveller to eternity, suffer 
me to lend you a guiding hand.” 

Ellen Loring, who had been famed in the circles 
of fashion, for her ready wit and brilliant repartee, 
found no words, in which to reply to this affectionate 
and solemn appeal. She turned aside her head to 
hide the tears which she could no longer repress from 
flowing down her cheeks. As the polished, but 
darkened Athenians, when Paul, standing on Mars 
Hill, explained to them, “ that unknown God, whom 
they ignorantly worshipped,” trembled before an elo- 
quence they could not comprehend, she was oppressed 
by a power she could not define. Agnes, who began 
to be alarmed at the consequences of this agitation, 
and who saw in perspective Mrs. Loring’s displeasure 
and reproaches, here whispered Ellen it was time 
to return, and Ellen glad to be released from an in- 
fluence, to which she was constrained to bow, obeyed 
the signal, Their new friend rose also, “I cannot 
but believe,” said he, “that this meeting is provi- 
dential. It seems to me that heaven directed my 
steps hither, that I might lead you to those green 
pastures and still waters where the Shepherd of Israel 
gathers his flock. You are both young, but there 
is one of you, whose cheek is pale, and whose sad- 
dened glance tells a touching history of the vanity 
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of all earthly things. Take this blessed volume, and 
substitute it for the one you now hold, and believe 
me you will find in it an inexhaustible supply of en- 
tertainment and delight, a perennial spring of light, 
and love, and joy. You will find it an unerring 
guide in life, and a torch to illumine the dark valley 
of the shadow of death. Farewell—the blessing of 
Israel’s God be yours,” 

He placed the bovk in the hands of Agnes, and 
turned in a different path. They walked home in 
silence. Neither expressed to the other the thoughts 
that filled the bosom of each. Had an angel from 
heaven come down and met them in the grove, the 
interview could hardly have had a more solemnizing 
influence. It was the first time they had ever been 
individually addressed as immortal beings, the first 
time they had been personally reminded that they were 
pilgrims of earth, and doomed to be dwellers of the 
tomb. The voice of the stranger still rung in their 
ears, deep and mellow, as the sound of the church- 
going bell. ‘Those warning accents, they could not 
forget them, for there was an echo in their own 
hearts, and an answer too, affirming the truth of 
what he uttered. That night, when Ellen unusually 
exhausted, reclined on her restless couch, she suddenly 
asked Agnes to read her something from that book, 
so mysteriously given. It was the first time she had 
addressed her, since their return, and there was some- 
thing startling in the sound of her voice, it was so 
altered. There was humility in the tone, that usually 
breathed pride or discontent. Agnes sat down and 
turned the leaves with a trembling hand. 

«“ What shall I read? where shall I commence ?” 
asked she, fearful and irresolute, in utter ignorance 
of its hallowed contents, 

« Alas! I know not,” replied Ellen, then raising 
herself on her elbow, with a wild and earnest look, 
“see if you can find where it speaks of that dark 
valley, of which he told—the dark valley of death.” 

By one of those unexpected coincidences which 
sometimes occur, Agnes at that moment opened at 
the twenty-third Psalm, and the verse containing this 
sublime allusion met her eye. She read sloud— 
“ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me— 
thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” 

“ Strange,” repeated Ellen, and making a motion 
for her to continue, Agnes read the remainder of that 
beautiful Psalm, and the two succeeding ones, before 
she paused. Dark as was their understanding, with 
regard to spiritual things, and deep as was their igno- 
rance, they were yet capable of taking in some faint 
glimpses of the glory of the Lord, pervading these 
strains of inspiration. Agnes was a pleasing reader, 
and her voice now modulated by new emotions, was 
peculiarly impressive. Ellen repeated again and 
again to herself, after Agnes had ceased, “« Who is 
this King of glory? The Lord strong aud mighty?” 
She had never thought of God, but as of a Being 
dreadful in power, avenging in his judgments, and 
awful in his mystery. She had remembered him only 
in the whirlwind and the storm, the lightning and the 
thunder, never in the still small voice. She had 
thought of death, but it was of the winding sheet and 
the dark coffin lid, and the lonely grave—her fears 
had rested there, on the shuddering brink of decaying 
mortality. Oh! as she lay awake during the long 
watches of that night, and conscience aroused from 
its deadly lethargy, entered the silent chambers of 


memory and waked the slumbering shadows of the 
past—how cheerless, how dark was the retrospect! 
Far as the eye of memory could revert, she could read 
nothing but vanity, vanity! A wide, wide blank, on 
which a spectral hand was writing, vanity, and some- 
thing told her, too, that that same hand would ere long 
write this great moral of life on her mouldering ashes. 
She cast her fearful gaze upon the future, but recoiled 
in shivering dread, from the vast illimitable abyss that 
darkened before her. No ray of hope illumined the 
dread immense. The Star of Bethlehem had never 
yet shed its holy beams on the horoscope of her des- 
tiny, not that its beams have ever ceased to shine, 
since that memorable night when following its silvery 
pathway in the heavens, the wise men of the East 
were guided to the cradle of the infant Redeemer; 
to offer their adoration at his feet; but her eyes had 
never looked beyond the clouds of time, and in its 
high and pure resplendence it had shone in vain for 
her. 

« I will seek him to-morrow, this holy man,” said 
she, as hour after hour, she lay gazing, through her 
curtains, on the starry depths of night, “ and ask him 
to enlighten and direct me.” 

The morrow came, but Ellen was not able to take 
her accustomed walk, For several days she was con- 
fined from debility to her own room, and had ample 
leisure to continue the great work of self-examination. 
As soon as she was permitted to go into the open 
air, she sought her wonted retreat, and it was with 
feelings of mingled joy and dread, she recognised the 
stranger, apparently waiting their approach. This 
truly good man, though a stranger to them, was well 
known in the neighbourhood for his deeds of charity 
and labours of love. His name was M * * * *, and 
as there was no mystery in his character or life, he 
may be here introduced to the reader, that the appel- 
lation of stranger may no longer be necessary. He 
greeted them both with even more than his former 
kindness, and noticed with pain the increased debility 
of Ellen. He saw too from her restless glance, :hat 
her soul was disquieted within her, 

« Oh, sir,” said Ellen, mournfully, “ you promised 
me joy, and you have given me wretchedness,” 

« My daughter,” replied Mr. M * * * *, before 
the sick found healing virtue in the waters at Be- 
thesda, an angel came down and troubled the stillness 
of the pool.” 

Then at her own request, he sat down by her side, 
and endeavoured to explain to her, the grand yet 
simple truths of Christianity. And beginning with 
the law and the prophets, he carried her with him to 
the mount that burned with fire and thick smoke, 
where the Almighty descending in shrouded majesty, 
proclaimed his will to a trembling world, in thunder 
and lightning and flame; he led her on with him, 
through the wilderness, pointing out the smitten rock, 
the descending manna, the brazen serpent, and all the 
miraculous manifestations of God's love to his chosen 
people; then taking up the lofty strains of prophecy 
from the melodious harp of David to the sublimer 
lyre of Isaiah, he shadowed forth the promised Mes- 
siah. In more persuasive accents he dwelt on the 
fulfilment of those wondrous prophecies, Gently, 
solemnly he guided her on, from the manger to the 
cross, unfulding as he went the glorious mysteries 
of redemption, the depth, the grandeur, the extent, 
and the exaltation of a Saviour’s love. Ellen listened 
and wept. She felt as if she could have listened for 
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ever. At one moment she was oppressed by the 
greatness of the theme, at another melted. by its ten- 
derness. ‘Those who from infancy have been accus- 
tomed to hear these divine truths explained, who from 
their earliest years have surrounded the household 
altar, and daily read God’s holy word, can have no 
conception of the overpowering emotions of Ellen 
and Agnes; neither can they, whose infant glances 
have taken in the visible glories of creation, compre- 
hend the rapture and amazement of those who being 
born blind, are made in after years to see. 

From this hour Ellen and Agnes became the wil- 
ling pupils of Mr, M * * * *, in the most interesting 
study in the universe; but it is with Ellen the reader 
is supposed most strongly to sympathise; the feel- 
ings of Agnes may be inferred from her going hand 
in hand with her invalid friend. Ellen lingered in 
the country till the golden leaves of Autumn began 
to strew the ground, and its chill gale~ to sigh 
through the grove. What progress she made during 
this time in the lore of heaven, under the teachings 
and prayers of her beloved instructor, may be ga- 
thered from another, and the last scene, through 
which this once glittering belle was destined to pass. 
* * * * * * * * * 

The chamber in which Ellen Loring was first pre- 
sented to the reader, surrounded by the paraphernalia 
of the ball-room, was once more lighted—but what 
a change now met the eye! She, who then sat 
before the mirror to be arrayed in the adornments 
of fashion, whose vain eye gazed with unrepressed 
admiration on her own loveliness, and who laughed 
to scorn the apprehensions of her fatally indulgent 
mother, now lay pale and emaciated on her couch. 
No roses now bloomed in her damp, unbraided locks, 
no decorating pearl surrounded her wan neck, no 
sparkling ray of anticipated triumph flashed from 
her sunken eye. Pride, vanity, vainglory, strength, 
beauty—all were fled. 

Come hither, ye daughters of pleasure, ye who live 
alone for the fleeting joys of sense, who give to the 
world the homage that God requires, and waste in 
the pursuits of time the energies given for eternity, 
and look upon a scene through which you must one 
day pass. There is more eloquence in one dying 
bed, than Grecian or Roman orator ever uttered. 

The dim eyes of Ellen turned towards the door, 
with a wistful glance. “I fear it will be too late,” 
said she, “ mother, if he should not come before I 
die—” 

* Die,” almost shrieked Mrs, Loring, “ you are not 
going to die, Ellen. Do not talk so frightfully. You 
will be better soon—Agnes, bathe her temples, She 
is only faint.” 

« No, mother,” answered Ellen, and her voice was 
surprisingly clear in its tones,“I feel the truth of 
what I utter, here,” laying her wasted hand on her 
breast, as she spoke. “I did hope that I might live 
to hear once more the voice of him, who taught me 
the way of salvation, and revealed to my benighted 
mind the God who created, the Saviour who redeem- 
ed me, that I might breathe out to him my parting 
blessing, and hear his hallowed prayer rise over my 
dying bed. But oh, my dear mother, it is for your 
sake, more than mine, I yearn for his presence—I 
looked to him te comfort you, when I am gone.” 
Mrs, Loring here burst into a violent paroxysia of 
tears and wrung her hands in uncontrollable agony. 

“Oh! I cannot give thee up,” she again and again 


repeated, “ my beautiful Ellen, my good, my beautiful 
child.” 

Mournfully, painfully did these exclamations fall 
on the chastened ears of the dying Ellen. 

“ Recall not the image of departed beauty, O my 
mother! I made it my idol, and my heavenly Father, 
in infinite mercy, consumed it with the breath of his 
mouth. Speak not of goodness—my life has been 
one long act of sin and ingratitude. I can look back 
upon nothing but wasted mercies, neglected oppor- 
tunities, and perverted talents. But blessed be God, 
since I have been led in penitence and faith to the 
feet of a crucified Saviour, I dare to believe that my 
sins are forgiven and that my trembling spirit will 
soon find rest in the bosom of Him, who lived to 
instruct and died to redeem me.” 

Ellen paused, for difficult breathing had often im- 
peded her utterance, but her prayerful eyes, raised to 
heaven, told the intercourse her soul was holding 
with one “ whom not having seen she loved, but in 
whom believing, she rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” At this moment, the door sofily 
opened, and the gentle footsteps of him, whom on 
earth she most longed to behold, entered the chamber. 
As she caught a glimpse of that benign, that venerated 
countenance, she felt a glow of happiness pervading 
her being, of which she thought her waning life 
almost incapable, She clasped her feeble hands to- 
gether, and exclaimed, “Oh! Mr. M * * * *.” It 
was all se could utter, for tears, whose fountains 
she had thought dried for ever, gushed into her eyes 
and rolled down her pallid cheeks. Mr. M * * * * 
took one of her cold hands in his, and looked upon 
her, for a time, without speaking. 

«« My daughter,” at length, he said, and he did not 
speak without much emotion, “ do you find the hand 
of God laid heavy upon your soul, or is it gentle, 
even as a father’s hand ?” 

« Gentle, most gentle,” she answered, “ oh! blessed, 
for ever blessed be the hour that sent you, heaven- 
directed, to guide the wanderer in the paths of peace. 
Had it not been for you, I should now be trembling 
on the verge of a dark etetnity, without one ray to 
illumine the unfathomable abyss. Pray for me once 
more, my beloved friend, and pray too for my dear 
mother, that she may be enabled to seek Him in 
faith, who can make a dying bed ‘ feel soft as downy 
pillows are.’” 

Sllen clasped her feeble hands together, while Mr. 
M * * * * kneeling by her bed-side, in that low, 
sweet solemn tone, for which he was so remarkable, 
breathed forth one of those deep and fervent prayers, 
which are, as it were, wings to the soul, and bear it 
up to neaven. Mrs. Loring knelt too, by the weep- 
ing Agnes, but her spirit, unused to devotion, lin- 
gered below, and her eyes wandered from the hea- 
venly countenance of that man of God, to the death 
like face of that child, whose beauty had once been 
her pride. She remembered how short a time since, 
she had seen that form float in airy grace before the 
mirror clothed in fair and flowing robes, and how 
soon she should see it extended in the awiul immo- 
bility of death, wrapped in the still winding sheet, 
that garment whose folds are never more waved by 
the breath of life. ‘Then, conscience whispered in 
her shuddering ear, that had she acted a mother’s 
part, and disciplined her daughter to prudence and 
obedience, the blasts of death had not thus blighted 
her, in her early bloom, And it whispered also, that 
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she had no comfort to offer her dying child, in this 
last conflict of dissolving nature. It was for this 
world she had lived herself, it was for this world she 
had taught her to live, but for that untravelled world 
beyond, she had no guiding hand to extend. It was 
to a stranger’s face the fading eyes of Ellen were 
directed, It was a stranger’s prayers that hallowed 
her passage to the tomb. The realities of eternity 
for the first time pressed home, on that vain mother’s 
heart. She felt, too, that she must one day die, and 
that earth with all its riches and pleasures could 
yield her no support in that awful moment, That 
there was something which earth could not impart, 
which had power to soothe and animate the departing 
spirit, she knew by the angelic expression of Ellen’s 
upturned eyes, and by the look of unutterable serenity 
that was diffused over her whole countenance. The 
voice of Mr. M * * * * died away on her ear and an 
unbroken silence reigned through the apartment. 
Her stormy grief had been stilled into calmness, 
during that holy prayer. The eyes of Ellen were 
now gently closed, and as they rose from their knees 
they sat down by her side, fearing even by a deep- 
drawn breath, to disturb her slumbers. A faint hope 
began to dawn in the mother’s heart, from the placi- 
dity and duration of her slumbers. 

«“ T have never known her sleep so calm before,” 
said she, in a low voice to Mr. M****, Mr, 


M * * * * bent forward and laid his hand softly on 
her marble brow. 

«“ Calm indeed are her slumbers,” said he, looking 
solemnly upward, “she sleeps now, I trust, in the 
bosom of her Saviour and her God.” 

Thus died Ellen Loring—just one year from that 
night when Agnes followed her retreating figure, with 
such a wistful gaze, as she left her for the ball-room, 
exclaiming to herself, “ Happy, beautiful Ellen,” and 
Agnes now said within herself, even while she wept 
over her clay cold form, “ Happy Ellen!” but with 
far different emotions ; for she now followed with the 
eye of faith, her ascending spirit to the regions of the 
blest, and saw her, in imagination, enter those golden 
gates, which never will be closed against the humble 
and penitent believer. 

A few evenings after, a brilliant party was assem- 
bled in one of those halls, where pleasure welcomes 
its votaries—“ Did you know that Ellen Loring was 
dead?” observed some one, to a beautiful girl, the 
very counterpart of what Ellen once was. “ Dead!” 
exclaimed the startled beauty, for one moment alarm- 
ed into reflection, “I did not think she would have 
died so soon. I am sorry you told me—it will 
throw a damp over my spirits the whole evening— 
poor Ellen!” It was but a moment, and the music 
breathed forth its joyous strains. She was led in 
haste to the dance, and Ellen Loring was forgotten. 
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BY H. 


Tue Violet—'tis peering through 
In light and life, earth’s carpet green, 
A matchless flower, and bright and blue, 
That modest asks not to be seen. 


Chaste Viola—her calyx holds 
Five petals of cerulean dye, 

A pearl of dew her bosom folds, 
And each are natives of the shy. 


So poets sing—But stay, that Power 
Who gave us being, fashioned thine— 

Arise, my soul! this little fiower 
Speaks of the Architect divine. 


Unchecked it breathes the mountain airs, 
As freely sips the morning dew; 

No foreign charms the beauty wears, 
Those smiles, her own, are always new. 


The west wind passing stoops to kiss, 
Then bears her fragrance on its wings; 
The bee here finds a latent bliss, 
And tastes a thousand honied things. 


Sweet Viola—exemplar bright, 

Content to bloom, and blush, and fade, 
Neglected—yet the true delight, 

Of sunny bank, and shadowed glade. 


Ye fair, how long must we admire 
The tightened zone—the studied smile ? 


M, A. 


Or Europe's art our bosoms fire ? 
Must imitative toils beguile ? 


A freeman’s heart? When storm winds rise, 
And winter roars across the plain, 

Frost binds the earth, clouds wrap the skies, 
Oft bringing snow, and sleet, and rain. 


But need they tyrant fashion's aid 
To rifle bloom, to light the eye 

For the dark grave, till youth is laid 
Where hecatombs of beauty lie? 


Oh! no—let midnight rest, ye fair— 
Awakened breathe the zephyr morn; 

While young, be radiant health your care— 
Art should improve, but not deform. 


If woman’s worth can manhood raise, 
Live, live to bless—be gusrdians then 

Of goodness—long be yours the praise, 
Of making lovers nobler men. 


Lay Fashion's fatal toys aside, 
And we will oft with joy confess, 

That virtue can adorn a bride— 
That nature's art is loveliness. 


Live for your sex—be charming too— 
Let worth awaken each desire ; 

If folly flles—then men can woo, 
And long adore—ah no—admire. 


Hartford, May, 1840. 
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INTROVERSION; 


OR, MAGICAL 


READINGS OF THE INNER MAN. 


BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 


If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
Iiow many would our pity share 

Whe move our envy now! 


Waar an appalling thought! yet how amusing and 
instructive! Imagine, if you can, the metamorphosis 
that would take place in the great world, if that 
thought should be suddenly realized—if every smooth, 
smiling face you meet in your walks, in parties, or 
on ‘change, should in an instant become transparent, 
allowing you to read, through the thin disguise, all 
that was passing in “ the little world within.” What 
surprising revelations would be made to us all! We 
should scarcely know our best friends—for the inner 
feeling, graven in letters of light on the heart thus 
unexpectedly thrown open to our view, would so 
contradict and belie the honied words that had just 
trembled on their lips, that we should be utterly at a 
loss which of our senses to believe. And who would 
not shrink from himself, to be thus exposed? If the 
heartlessness or treachery of supposed friends, or the 
deep laid cunning and cool malignity of persons re- 
garded as indifferent, would mortify and alarm us— 
with what painful shuddering should we not cower 
and tremble under the searching glance, that should 
for the first time, disclose our inmost motives, and 
read, as in a book, the most hidden thoughts of our 
hearts! The idea is absolutely an awful one. I do 
not like so much as to write it, and I have the cha- 
rity to believe, that there is not, on the face of the 
earth, a man or a woman—ay, @ woman, who, if as- 
sured beyond a doubt that such a revelation was im- 
mediately to be made, would not, in very agony of 
spirits, call on the mountains and rocks to cover 
them. Strange that we have so little thought or 
anxiety about that great day when the thoughts of all 
hearts shall be thus revealed, and all the universe 
read them! 

But the subject is growing verious. I said it was 
amusing, and it behooves me to make it out so, 
When I made the remark, 1 was not thinking of my- 
self. I confess there would be no fun at all in show- 
ing up myself, inside out. I would rather act upon the 
advice of that excellent poet, Robie Burns, who cun- 
ningly says to his young friend, 

“Conceal yoursel as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek through every ither man 
Wi sharpened sly inspection.” 
It was that “ ither man” that I was thinking of. Do 
you see him there, sauntering carelessly along on the 
side walk, with one hand in his pocket, and flourish- 
ing an elegant cane in the other. He is richly and 
fashionably dressed. He has evidently bestowed 
great pains upon his toilette, and there is no part of 
it that would not do credit to the most judicious 
valet, just arrived “ from Paris.” His hair, whiskers, 
beard, and moustaches are of the latest cut, and 
would do honour to a goat, a bear, or a polecat. 
He would have you think that he is perfectly indif- 
ferent, to all these matters, and to the world’s opinion 
of them. But look there! Read what is written on 


his brow. Self complacency like a peacock !—va- 
nity that would swim a modern politician !—A love 
of admiration that would put Narcissus to the blush! 
and envy of the good smiles and good will won by 
others, that is absolutely consuming him like an in- 
ward fire! Poor fellow! I do pity him—though but 
a moment ago, I was envying him his easy grace 
and nonchalance. <A hundred times, I have heard 
others remark, as he passed, “ What a happy dog that 
must be—contented as an oyster—cares for nobody— 
independent as a lord—(that, allow me to say in pass- 
ing, is a great mistake—a lord is the least indepen- 
dent man living, unless it be a king; the proper read- 
ing is—independent as a loafer)—alas ! little did such 
shallow observers know what was in the man! 

But look! there is another man just coming over 
the way. Short, active, bustling, irritable—he seems 
to have a world of business on his shoulders, and not 
half time to do it in. Every thing seems at stake 
upon the present moment. He flies from one to an- 
other, asks half a question of each, waits not an an- 
swer from either, and so drives on. What an im- 
mense business he must have! How I should like 
to wield his capital, and share his profits! But stay— 
what says that illuminated tablet on his forehead? 
His story is not an uncommon one—a briefless law- 
yer, hungry for business, and trying to secure it by 
making it appear that he has already more than he 
can attend to. 

Here comes my particular friend, Henry Morton. 
He is absolutely the noblest fellow I ever saw, open- 
hearted, generous, liberal, he will do any thing in the 
world to serve a friend. And such is his uncommon 
regard and affection for me, I am sure he would risk 
his life to save mine. It was in my power once to 
do him a great service, and his gratitude seems to 
know no bounds. I have never had occasion to call 
for a similar service from him before; but, being 
fairly “cornered” this morning, I sent to him to 
say that the loan of a few hundreds would accom- 
modate me exceedingly. I have no doubt he is coming 
to bring it to me. “Good morning, my dear Harry, 
let me present you to my friend, Mr. Browreader, 
of Phrenological Hall. I was sorry to trouble you 
this morning, Harry, but was desperate short, and did 
not know where else to look.” 

««And I am very sorry, too, Edward, that it is out 
of my power to accommodate you. I have been 
greatly disappointed in my receipts, and shall have to 
borrow for myself, unless something more comes in. 
Nothing would give me more pleasure, if it were in my 
power to serve you. I hope it will not be so again 
with me, when you are in want. Good morning.” 

“ Dunder and blixum! Did you read that brow, 
Charles ?” 

« No, I was taken up with watching the changing 
expression of yours, so that I had no time to look at 
your friend’s. What did it say ?” 
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« My friend’s, indeed! Never say that again of any 
man. ‘The truth telling tablet on his brow said, that 
he was inwardly chuckling over his peculiar good 
fortune, in collecting the whole of an old and doubt- 
ful debt, which had placed him in funds to anticipate 
all the payments of the month, so that he had made 
up his mind to start this evening for Saratoga and 
the Lakes, on a tour of recreation. But never mind 
that—hypocrisy is an every day matter in every 
circle,” 

Yesterday I was at the Chapel, in street. 
Directly before me, sat a venerable looking man, 
with a few straggling locks of long white hair care- 
fully braided over the shining head that had lost its 
natural covering. My position was such that I had 
a full view of his face during the greater part of the 
service. He bore his part in it all with the utmost 
apparent solemnity and sincerity; and I certainly 
should have set him down as an admirable example of 
pure patriarchal piety, and warm-hearted undivided de- 
votion, if I had not—unfortunately, perhaps, for me— 
been compelled by my position to read the strange 
revelations of his tell-tale brow. ‘There I saw the 
record of his busy soul, which was wholly given to 
Mammon. Ships and Voyages, Instalments and Divi- 
dends, Rents and Interest, Profit and Loss, stood out 
in bold relief. 

« What comfortable looking, smooth-faced, smiling 
old gentleman is that, taking his ease in that beautiful 
barouche? Do you know him, Charles ?” 

« Yes, very well—and so do you, It is 4 
the millionare, whose property has grown so rapidly 
during the last few years, that he has found it diffi- 
cult to know what to do with it. He is the envy 
of half the city for his princely wealth, and his princely 
style of living.” 

“ He certainly may be happy. He looks so easy 
and comfortable, I have no doubt he is so. But see 
the barouche has stopped for a few moments, let us 
go a little nearer, and see what the handwriting on 
the wall of his soul will reveal to us,” 

Strange! strange indeed! Even this man is dis- 
satisfied and envious. At the very moment when 
we were admiring the air of comfort and ease with 
which he seemed to enjoy his splendid barouche, he 
was inwardly cursing himself, because he was not 
as rich as Astor, and resolving to leave no effort un- 
tried to rival even him. 

Just as the barouche drove on, four or five dashing 
young fellows came up, talking and laughing very 
loud, and apparently in the highest spirits. You 
would have thought they had never known care or 
trouble. And, by way of a relieving shade to the 
singular brightness of the group, two or three half- 
clad, half-starved beggars stood near them, wondering 
how any body could be so happy in so miserable a 
world, and questioning the goodness of Providence 
in making such sad distinctions, . 

We approached the mirthful group, to continue 
our lesson in heart-reading. ‘They were profuse and 
eloquent in praise of what they had done, seen and 
enjoyed, that day. Each seemed to vie with the 
others, to express, in the strongest terms, his deep 
and entire satisfaction with all the circumstances, 
appointments and results of their frolic, vowing an 
eternal remembrance of the day and its events. 
Troubled with my morning's business, disappointed 
in some very important expectations, I began to feel 
some emotions of envy, in witnessing such an exhibi- 














tion of seemingly unalloyed human happiness. As I 
caught a glimpse, however, of the frontal transpa- 
rency, now of one and now of another, of this merry 
company, my feelings and reflections were suddenly 
changed. We had looked upon the scene in silence, 
but my friend had evidently passed through the same 
fluctuations with myself. And when, as we passed 
round the circle, and read upon the brow of one 
‘“« twenty dollars abstracted from my employer’s money 
drawer”—upon another, “ left at home an affectionate 
indulgent mother, at the point of death, end requiring 
my attentions’—upon a third, “an ample patrimony 
now wasted to the last farthing in these scenes of dis- 
sipation and debauchery”’—and so upon each, some 
withering sentence of guilt and condemnation, and 
utter misery within ;—we exchanged mutual looks of 
congratulation, that, with all our cares and trials, our 
sufferings were not those of self-reproach, and a con- 
sciousness of deserved infamy. 

But again our subject is getting too grave. It is 
not half so amusing as I imagined. My groups have 
been unfortunately selected, or I have read too deeply 
the secret lore of their thoughts. Let us try another 
field. There is a fashionable lady. She is fashionably 
made—just the air and figure to make a show in 
Broadway—and fashionably dressed—as perfectly so 
as the best mantuamakers and milliners in the city are 
capable of doing. She is beautiful, too, very beauti- 
ful—and young, and rich. She is intelligent and well 
educated, as far as the mind is concerned ; and, if the 
education of the heart had been as carefully attended 
to as that of the mind, what a paragon of a woman 
this fresh, young beautiful girl might be! And how 
happy too! But is she not happy now? She has 
no notes to pay, no money to borrow, no delinquent 
debtors to dun, no anxiety about rents or dividends, 
bank stocks or cottons, or bills of exchange— in fine 
none of the ills that man is heir to. She must be 
happy. Let us look at the index. Alas! there is a 
shadow on it, long, deep and dark, It tells of disap- 
pointed love—of the young buds of affection too ely 
trampled and crushed. 

** She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her better purpose—” 
till her worthless lover, abused her confidence, and 
left her to pine in a loneliness of heart, embittered 
by wounded pride and self-reproach, which the world 
of heartless worshippers about her know nothing of. 

What a beautiful smile kindies about her lips as 
she gracefully salutes her friend, Mrs. Morris, and 
kindly inquires of the health of her family! The wife 
and the mother, though many years older, is scarcely 
less lovely than her young and fashionable friend. 
What a brilliant intelligent eye! What a rich com- 
plexion! What a musical voice! What a womanly 
grace and dignity! What purity of feeling and ele- 
vation of thought! Her husband is the most elegant 
man in the city, wealthy, intelligent, learned, high in 
the confidence and respect of the people. Her chil- 
dren are young and happy about her, and she—surely 
she must be happy, too. Truly, every heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and hers has begun to find that 
there is wormwood and gall where she least expected 
it. Her husband, her idol, is a ruined man, and the 
keen eye of a woman’s true heart has discovered and 
wept tears of blood over his inevitable fall, before the 
world has seen ought to provoke even the whisper 
of slander. His hospitalities and popularity have de- 
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stroyed him. He has tasted so often, and drank so 
deeply the poisoned cup, that taste and passion have 
taken the reins from judgment, and he loves what he 
once feared, and seeks in secret what he once took 
only as matter of form. 

The pageant passes on—and here is another sub- 
ject. A man about midway between youth and man- 
hood, whom I have known intimately for some years. 
He is of a very light, cheerful, elastic temperament, 
always seemingly happy, because always looking on 
the bright side of every thing that is dark, gloomy, 
or doubtful. He has a remarkable tact for discover- 
ing a bright side where ngthing of the kind would be 
discernible by others, so much so that some of his 
friends have supposed his mind must be gifted with a 
new faculty—somewhat like that which Plato attri- 
buted to the eye—of emitting light to see by. I 
confess I have sometimes been half inclined to that 
opinion myself, and have thought, in reference to my 
light-hearted, happy friend, of Moore’s description of 
one of the daughters of men, for whom the culprit 
angel was suffered to entertain an unlawful passion, 
« walking in light of her own making.” You see how 
bright and hopeful his countenance—how cheerful 
and active his mind! You would certainly suppose 
there was nothing about him but smooth sunny waters, 
nothing above him buat peaceful skies, nothing befure 
him but promise and hope! But look again. The 
magic tablet is illuminated, and the secret of the 
heart is written there. This very day, one of his 
most promising schemes has fallen through. He has 
suffered a severe, an almost ruinous loss, and he 
cannot yet see how he is to escape bankruptcy, and 
perhaps reproach? His conscious integrity, and calm 
abiding hopefulness will sustain him; but he is suffer- 
ing inwardly what few men of his sensibility could 
endure. 

Every body knows Sam Phillips—and here he 
comes, as if on purpose to afford us the very contrast 
we want, by which to try our philosophy. He is 
apparently the most vain, self-satisfied chatterbox the 
world ever knew. He knows every body and every 
body’s business, He talks with the authority of a 
book uy on every subject, spinning out into the most 
attenuated threads of small talk, the little he does 
actually know, till it is a matter of wonder to every 
one how it holds together. The world’s opinion of 
him is, that he is perfectly satisfied with himself, and 
does not even dream that the field of human know. 
ledge has any other boundary than the walls of his 
own capacious mind. 

“ Good morning, Sam, what have you to-day that 
is strange or entertaining ?” 

«“ Oh! the world is full of news, you know, to those 
who have ears to gather it up. There is a nice little 
scandal on foot, about a certain Rev. Doctor, and 
the beautiful) Mrs. Jones.” 

* Indeed !—what can it be ?” 


“ Something very serious, I assure you, and if true, 
it will blast their characters for ever. But as I have 
been admitted somewhat confidentially into their 
secrets, I am not at liberty to say much about it. I 
beg you will not expose what I have said, for it will 
naturally be attributed to me, in consequence of my 
known familiarity with the parties.” 

“ Never fear me, Sam, I am as tight as a chip 
basket.” 

«* But do you know much of the circumstances ?” 

“ More than I can stop to tell. Good morning.” 

“ Hold! I have a word more for you.” 

“Thank you; I am too much occupied for it 
now.” 

There, did you read the tale of truth on his brow, 
that gave the lie so pointedly to his tongue? He 
knows nothing of the scandal of which he claims to 
be the confidential depositary, but is dying to learn 
the particulars, that he may have something to talk 
about. He thought he could have wormed the story 
out of me, by appearing to know all about it already, 
and leaving me to feel that I should be divulging no 
secret, if I should speak to him freely about it. Per- 
haps the ruse might have put me off my guard, if I 
had not seen the magic writing on his forehead. 

But, after all, in spite of my assurances and efforts, 

the subject will not be amusing. There is an inve- 
terate gravity about it, that begins to look vastly like 
a constitutional disease. Let us get out of Broad- 
way, and try its virtues in some more retired place. 
* Agreed! Here is the office of the Daily ———. 
The Editor is cyphering out the returns of late elec- 
tions, and calculating the chances, Just look over 
his shoulder at the flaming thrice repeated hurra, with 
which he has commenced his paragraph. And now 
look at the tell tale record on his brow—* Loss, loss 
on every side—defeat is certain, and I—I shall lose 
that glorious salary which—” Poor fellow! leave 
him to fate. 

“ How are you? Bixby—glad to see you—hear 
you have made a glorious operation in cotton.” 

«“ Yes, yes—glorious indeed—one more such a 
hit, and I am fixed and can retire.” 

Marginal reading on the brow—Fizred truly—in 
just such a fix as there is no way to get out of, but 
to RETIRE into the night shade of bankruptcy. 

Well now, is there no way to make a laugh out 
of this subject—to raise one poor smile upon the 
daily quarrels of the human heart, with the human 
face divine? Shall we go a dinner party, or to a 
ball room—to a wedding, or to the funeral of a rich 
old father. 

No, no, you have given me the blues already. Let 
men lie, if they will, and let me believe them if I can; 
for the more you open my eyes to the truth, the more 
wretched you make me. I shall not soon forgive 
you the disgust you have now excited, unless you 
give me a brighter chapter, with a smile all over it. 





THE 


Nortuixe, perhaps, would conduce so much to the 
knowledge of the human mind, as a close attention 
to the actions armel thoughts of very young children ; 
and yet no b.anch in the history of human nature is 
more neglected. ‘The pleasant and extravagant no- 
tions of the infantile mind amuse for the instant, and 
are immediately forgotten, whereas they merit to be 
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registered with the utmost care : for it is here and here 
alone, that we can discover the nature and character 
of first principles. An attention to the commencement 
and development of their ideas would correct many of 
our speculative notions, and confute most of the senti- 
ments of abstract philosophers, respecting what they so 
confidently advance concerning these first principles. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON 
BY L. A. 


A writer whose views are generally correct, has late- 
ly published some observations on novels, &c. which, 
(besides being opposed to the sentiments of the ma- 
jority,) are not sustained by such conclusive argu- 
ments as might have been expected from such an 
accomplished logician, At the outset, he takes it for 
granted that the sole object of the novelist should be 
to inculcate lessons of morality; and, if this design 
has been steadily pursued and accompanied by some 
degree of grammatical accuracy, I understand him to 
say that the writer of fiction has thereby attained ali 
that is excellent in his art. Consistently enough with 
these views, he places Richardson in the first rank of 
novelists ;—nay, according to this gentleman’s ideas, 
Richardson is the nonpareil of the whole tribe. 

Now, let it be acknowledged that a positive moral 
tendency in works of fiction is indeed a most excel- 
lent circumstance, and that immorality is such a fault 
as no good qualities can redeem; still it must be ap- 
parent to every one who considers the subject, that 
the writer of fiction is usually bent on producing a 
couple of entertaining volumes, and if he succeed in 
this, decorously and in good taste—he thinks he has 
done as much as could reasonably be expected from 
him. We know that few persons take up a novel for 
the purpose of receiving instruction of any kind from 
its pages ;—amusement is all that is songht by the 
reader, and, (generally speaking,) all that is intended 
by the writer ;—and if these two parties are satisfied 
with each other, all interference must be considered 
as idle and impertinent. 

If the chief design of such an author were to afford 
moral instruction, he would, most probably, defeat his 
own object :—for his book would not pass currently 
among a great majority of readers, and, being but 
little read, it would not be likely to do much good. 
This gives evidence of an unfortunate state of things, 
it is true;—but so it is, and it cannot be remedied. 
We must take the world as we find it, and act ac- 
cordingly, even when we wish to produce beneficial 
effects. The novel of Defoe, called “ Religious Court- 
ship,” and another called “Thornton Abbey,” are 
excellent works, having not only a moral but a religi- 
ous tendency ;—the design of the author is apparent 
on every page, and, undoubtedly for this very reason, 
the books were never popular. If people are to be 
cheated into instruction, it must be done cautiously. 
The medicine must be well disguised ; for if once de- 
tected, it becomes more distasteful than if offered in 
its original purity. 

But the medicine has sometimes been disguised by 
such ingredients as made it absolutely pernicious. 
Novelists have, (with the evident intention to do 
good,) produced such works as are certainly injuri- 
ous. Richardson is one of this class. His paragons, 
Grandison, Clarissa, &c., have that kind of perfection 
which every moulder in plaister gives to his Cupids 
and Psyches. They are intrinsically correct, and so 
far blameless; but they are unnatural; and thus, as 
images of men and women, they are intolerable. 
There is but little imagination or skill displayed in 
the delineation of such perfect characters; but the 
genuine artist is content with adhering to nature, and 
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his genius becomes conspicuous even in the represen™ 
tation of her faults. Richardson’s personages are be- 
yond imitation, and perhaps above our sympathy— 
as they can scarcely be conceived to exist in that 
class of beings with which we have a community of 
feeling. If he succeeds in impressing the inexperi 
enced with a belief in the possibility of such exis- 
tences, he does harm; for his pupils must be disap- 
pointed, and thus they will become disgusted with 
human nature, as they find it in real life. When 
young people begin the world with exalted notions 
of the human character, they are either ensnared to 
their ruin, or, discovering the fallacy of their expec- 
tations, they become misanthropes. This fact affords 
grounds for one of the strongest objections which 
may be brought against novels in general, and the 
productions of such authors as Richardson are es- 
pecially liable to that kind of censure. A lady once 
remarked that the perusal of “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son” was the most deplorable circumstance of her 
life; expecting to find some counterpart to this piece 
of imaginary perfection, she had refused several ad- 
vantageous offers of marriage, and afterwards lived 
long enough to repent of her folly. 

As Richardson has been cited as a model, and that 
by a man whose opinions on most subjects are valua- 
ble, let us glance at one of this author’s productions, 
which is probably more read in these days than any 
other work he has bequeathed us. I speak of «“ Pa- 
mela, or Virtue Rewarded.” What is the moral 
tendency of this book, which, above all other similar 
works, professes to have been written for the en- 
couragement of virtue? Many of its scenes are 
shocking to a mind of the least delicacy ;— it abounds 
with descriptions which, of all things in the world, are 
the last I should have suspected of being conducive to 
virtuous resolutions. ‘The great point of morality on 
which the whole story depends is, that the heroine is 
at length rewarded. Rewarded!—how? Why by 
becoming the wife of a professed libertine, a despe- 
rately wicked fellow, who is guilty of more evil prac- 
tices than a pilgrimage to Loretto would expiate; 
and who, even after marriage, gives good reason to 
suspect that Pamela does not possess his undivided 
affections. Titled relatives, and a large fortune sanc- 
tify every excess in this gentleman’s conduct, or at 
least make mere pecadilloes of those offences for 
which, according to our views, the state’s prison 
would scarcely be an adequate punishment. And, to 
show how virtue is rewarded, Mr. Richardson, after 
detailing the startling adventures of the gallant Mr. 
B———, unites him in marriage to the beautiful, the 
gifted, the saintly, the unparalleled Pamela!—In the 
contemplation of this union, we detest one of the 
parties and pity the other. If the author could have 
contrived to send Mr, B. to Newgate, and then made 
a nuptual arrangement between Pamela and Mr, Wil- 
liams, (the lover whom she jilts rather unmercifully,) 
the morality of the tale would certainly have been 
improved, 

What very erroneous notions some people must 
have concerning the morality of certain novels !— 
Many works which are placed unscrupulously in the 
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hands of young people are far more dangerous than 
others which are rigidly forbidden. An admired au- 
thoress of the present day has produced one book, at 
least, which, professing to be auxiliary to virtue, and 
no do bi in‘ended to be so by the writer, is neverthe- 
less a very improper companion for those persons 
who are most likely to peruse it. The scenes ex- 
hibited in this work are altogether in high life, and 
present pictures of moral depravity, the originals of 
which can hardly be supposed to exist in any state of 
society. Vice of the most odious description is there 
represented as a general characteristic of the noble 
persona zes who figure in the history ; and those only 
appear to be the less esteemed who are the least suc- 
cessful in concealing their crimes from the public. 
One lady, who meets with unmitigated misfortune 
and dies in the most unhappy circumstances, is the 
only innocent character in the book. And yet this 
work has been praised in Reviews, and confidently 
recommended to young readers as an excellent, and 
a moral performance! 

The authoress just referred to, has availed herself 
of a privilege usurped by numerous scribblers of these 
times, by inserting an immense quantity of foreign words 
and phrases in her novel. This is one of the great- 
est of modern literary abominations, and for it I can 
think of no apology, unless it be that some sentiments 
and descriptions in certain books are unfit to appear 
in English. This fantastic habit of quotation gives no 
evidence of learning, for we have scraps from every 
language, compounded and prepared, (like imported 
sauces,) to be used by thousands who know nothing 
of their composition. Hence we are not to wonder 
if these seasonings are often used with ridiculous im- 
propriety. If such ambitious writers could justly con- 
ceive the nature of their own wants, they would find 
one *ongue amply sufficient to express all their ideas. 
They murder the English vernacular, and invite a 
host of French and Italian words to the funeral. We 
find that doubtful morality, bad taste, and indifferent 
English are all tolerated by self-constituted censors, 
if the author, in his title-page or preface, makes some 
specious pretence to establish correct principles. 

On the whole, it appears that the writers of fiction, 
whose object, almost invariably, is to acquire present 
fame and pecuniary recompense for their labours, are 
usually not the most zealous of moral instructors. 
They know that among nine-tenths of the human 
species, pastime is preferred to either moral or men- 
tal improvement, and if they expect to succeed accord- 
ing to their wishes, they must please the greater num- 
ber. Again ;—when the avowed and evident purpose 
of a novelist is to dispense useful instruction, he rarely 
succeeds in making a popular book; for the multi- 
tude of readers are instantly on their guard when 
they perceive indications of the writer’s design. 
Their prejudices are awakened, and their approba- 
tion must then be taken by storm, if it be taken at 
all. Moreover; novels which are ostensibly moral, 
are often the reverse. ‘This may proceed from the 
author’s ignorance of the motives which commonly 
have the strongest influence on human actions. A 
writer, in his zeal to strengthen the defences of vir- 
tue, may make extensive breaches in the citadel, to 
fortify one particular point, which is possibly in but 
little danger. ‘Thus Richardson, while enforcing the 
maxim that servant girls, by strict adherence to vir- 
tuous principles, may be preferred to marry their mas- 
ters, at the same time teaches his readers that un- 


equal alliances are commendable, that an honest and 
worthy female is rewoarded by marrying with a weal- 
thy and unprincipled booby, and that the most scan- 
dalous outrages are mere trifles in the conduct of a 
man of fortune and family !— 

For every praise-worthy object there are appropri- 
ate means of accomplishment ;—moral instruction 
may be disseminated in many better and more effica- 
cious methods than through the medium of fiction ; 
or at least such fictions as, by any propriety of speech, 
may be called novels and romances. I should despair 
of meliorating the moral condition of that mind which 
requires to be instructed by such a process, 

Without aspiring to give positive rules and pre- 
cepts for our conduct in life, (in which he usually suc- 
ceeds but indifferently,) the writer of fiction, in con. 
nection with his main design, which, as we have seen, 
is to afford amusement, may produce some results 
which are entitled to a higher praise than that of not 
being actually bad. 

If a novel present just views of life, it will be most 
likely to be beneficial in the perusal, for virtue can- 
not be represented more amiable than it is, nor can 
vice be exhibited in colours more disgusting than the 
reality. History itself, in its veritable details, strongly 
enforces the precept, that good actions usually meet 
with a reward, even in this life, and that crimes sel- 
dom fail to incur their appropriate penalties. If this 
be the truth, then it is no disparagement to the moral 
rectitude of a novel, if it approximate to historical ac- 
curacy. There is no necessity for presenting unna- 
tural characters and improbable circumstances to 
make a work of fiction strictly moral. It is, more- 
over, no dispraise to an author, if his chief design be 
to exhibit a faithful picture of the manners of some 
particular age or people; if he accomplish this design, 
without a moral transgression, he does well. Books 
of this kind are positively beneficial; and these are 
almost the only kind of novels that are worthy of pre- 
servation, fur their usefulness must be diffused through 
all time, while their existence is continued. Such 
works will serve hereafter to elucidate many obscure 
portions of history, by affording just representations 
of domestic habits and other minutiz which are con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of historical detail. A 
book of this sort may scarcely be called fiction—for 
though the story itself may be wholly imaginary, all 
that is important as a matter of record, the peculiari- 
ties of the people, &c., are facts. We have an in- 
stance in the “ Arabian Nights,” the narratives of 
which are the wildest coinage of fancy, and yet the 
portraiture of local customs is truth. 

Furthermore ; it is a laudable task for a novelist to 
unfold, decorously, the involutions and intricacies of 
the human heart ;—thereby affording his readers that 
species of human knowledge which, of all others, is 
most excellent. I have always been of the opinion 
that it is a safer course to represent men as worse, 
rather than as better than they really are. And hence, 
the novels of Fielding, which contain many caricatures 
of human nature, I take to be less dangerous works 
than those of Richardson; though the occasional in- 
delicacy of the former is a just ground for excluding 
them from general perusal. If we prove, by our in- 
tercourse with the world, that men are better than we 
expected, we are more likely to become philanthro- 
pists than if we hear good reports of them first and 
are unpleasanily disappointed afterwards. Besides, in 
the former case, we are less liable to suffer from colli- 
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sion with the more exceptionable portion of our 
species; and it is no small part of ethics to know 
how to take care of ourselves. 

Few persons will deny that amusements may be 
innocent, and yet productive of no advantage beyond 
2 mere relaxation of the mind. Should we condemn 
the games of Hunt the Slipper and Blind Man’s Buff 
because they have no moral import ?—And why 


should we condemn a novel, which is a mere literary 
toy, if it serves to amuse, and is harmless? The ob- 
ject, in that case, is gained; and consequently no cen- 
sure is merited, But if instruction be superadded, the 
author deserves positive praise, at least for his inten- 
tions;—though his success as a novelist, or as a 
teacher of morality must depend on the ability with 
which he executes the work. 
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THE POET’S DOOM. 


BY MRS. 


Yes! but one doom has e’er been read 
Upon the Poet's mortal page ! 

With flowers his early path is spread, 
But clouds and shadows shroud his age. 


The love that lights the Poet's heart, 
Is not the love that others feel; 

From the world’s creed ‘tis all apart, 
And oft'ner works his woe than weal. 


‘Tis born of high imaginings! 
Kindled to life by passion’s fire, 
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And o’er earth's dross his fancy flings 
The golden dreams that wrap his lyre. 


From the blue heav’ns his spirit borrows 
Etherial forms to fill his mind, 

With the pale stars his spirit sorrows 
For bliss unknown and undefin'd. 


And in these thoughts and high aspirings 
The Poet seals his mortal doom ; 

Too bright for earth, those wild desirings, 
Fulfilment ask—beyond the tomb! 
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“Tr I saw any reason in your objection, Mr. How- 
ard, I would not hesitate to comply with your wishes; 
but as you have yet given none that seems to me to 
have any weight, I must decline subjecting myself to 
your humour, this morning, and call, as I intended, 
upon Mrs, Jervis.” 

“Tam sorry, Emily, that an expressed wish of 
mine, should have so little influence over you. There 
was a time .” but he paused, and was silent. 

« Mr, Howard, this is unkind. I understand what 
you would have said. But remember, that a wife’s 
affection is not proof against unreasonableness and 
mystery, You tell me that you don’t want me to visit 
Mrs. Jervis this morning, and yet you assign no rea- 
son fur your objection, I must say that, in this, you 
do not act towards me with the frankness a wife has 
a right to expect.” 

“It seems to me, Emily, that a wife should have 
so much confidence in her husband, and so much 
affection for him, as at once to be willing, cheerfully, 
to comply with an expressed wish, even though the 
reason for a desired action be not given. I, of course, 
have a reason for asking you not to visit Mrs. Jer- 
vis this morning—that reason I do not wish now to 
give. But I will not urge you. I see that I have mis- 
calculated my influence.” 

« You seem strangely moved this morning, Henry,” 
said his young and beautiful wife, who loved him with 
a pure affection. “This is the first time you have 
spoken so coldly and so unreasonably to me. What 
have I done to forfeit your confidence ? Surely 2 








but her feelings, which had, since the last cutting re- 
mark of her husband, been struggling to overcome 


“TIRED OF HOUSEKEEPING.” 


her assumed indifference, now became too strong for 
her, and she burst into tears, 

Her husband, who now saw that he had not ap- 
proached her in the right way, was grieved at the 
effect his unexplained request, urged in a way that 
might be called unkind, had produced upon her, He 
soothed her agitated feelings in the kindest manner ; 
still, however, leaving untouched the main question, 
the reason of his disapproval of her visit to Mrs. Jervis. 

“ But may I not go to see my friend, Mrs. Jervis, 
Henry,” she said, with a smile, that was brighter from 
shining through her still tearful eyes. “Say yes, 
dear! for I don’t want to go against your will!” 

It was a sore trial for Henry Howard to say “ no,” 
to the loving and lovely creature who stood looking 
him in the face so expectantly. A momentary strug- 
gle ensued, as powerful as it was briet, but right pre- 
vailed. 

“I cannot say yes, love; though I would almost 
sacrifice my life to make you happy. But I leave 
you in perfect freedom.” He kissed her glowing 
cheek, and ieft, in the next moment, for his counting 
room. 

Henry Howard was a young merchant, but a few 
years in business. He was one of the clear headed 
school, and always knew the exact state of his 
affairs, He aimed less at sudden and large profits, 
than at a steady and healthy increase of his business. 
His capital was not large, but so invested as to en- 
sure early, and moderately profitable returns. His 
father, who was a sturdy old sea captain, had early 
placed him in the counting room of his employers, 
who inducted him into all the art and mystery of 
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merchandising. Henry proved to be a lad of indus- 
trious habits, and to have an early and clear percep- 
tion of the true principles of trade. His employers, 
perceiving this, took great pains to give him a tho- 
rough mercantile education, not neglecting to impress 
his mind with the fact, that no state of a man’s world- 
ly prospects, in after life, would justify unnecessary 
extravagance in any thing. 

Henry had been of age only a few months, when 
his father died, leaving him ten thousand doilars in 
cash. As he felt no disposition to begin business in 
a hurry, be invested the money in such a way as to 
make it accessible whenever he wanted it, and wait- 
ed until a fair prospect of going into business, safely, 
should offer, 

Such a prospect offered, in the course of the next 
two years, and Henry Howard opened a wholesale 
dry goods store in Philadelphia. Before doing so, he 
had entered as salesman, one of the largest jobbing 
houses in the city, and remained a year, without 
salary. By this means he acquired a general idea of 
the business; and became aware of the locality of 
the best customers. 

With a general and particular eye to his business, 
and a thorough devotion to it, he found himself gradu- 
ally gaining ground. In the mean time he had become 
acquainted with Emily Justin, the daughter of a ship- 
ping merchant, reputed to be immensely rich, With 
a lovely face, winning manners, a good heart, and a 
polished mind, Emily soon won upon the feelings of 
Henry Howard; nor were the inroads which How- 
ard’s manly form and pure elevation of character, 
made upon the affections of Emily, less rapid. Mu- 
tual acknowledgments of affection were, in the end, 
made, and the rich and beautiful Miss Justin became 
affianced to Henry Howard. 

The wedding passed off with the usual accompani- 
ment of brilliant parties and fashionable dissipation, 
into which the young bride entered with the liveliest 
enjoyment. When all was over, and Henry Howard 
found himself quietly settled down in the elegantly 
furnished mansion, provided for them by Mr. Justin, 
he began to breathe more freely again. ‘The artificial 
atmosphere of fashionable life was one in which he 
could only be said to exist. He could not live, in the 
broader acceptation of the term, in such a sphere. 

It was impossible for him to conceal from himself 
a regret, that Emily seemed to take such delight in 
the parade, and show, and empty vanities with which 
they had been surrounded for some months; but he 
hoped that she would soon discover, that in the quiet, 
healthful joys of home, there was a charm superior to 
all that could attract .he affections abroad. He had, 
however, to learn the painful truth, that the artificial 
life which she had lived for years, had perverted her 
moral vision, and given her false perceptions. The 
continual theme of her conversation was, the light 
vanities which engage so much of the attention of 
fashionable people, and which, to Henry Howard, 
were peculiarly irksome. By many gentle means he 
endeavoured to win her from what he conceived to 
be a dangerous folly, and to check, in a way that she 
would feel, but not understand, a disposition to in- 
dulge in wild extravagance. But in all his efforts, he 
was pained to find himself misconceived. 

A man of system, and with the habit, confirmed 
by years of application, of knowing all about the 
practical operations of his business, he could not feel 
satisfied in observing, that his wife considered .omes- 


tic affairs as something entirely below her attention. 
She had her housekeeper, her chambermaids, her 
cook and kitchen assistants, and her man-servant, to 
whom were resigned all the care and responsibility of 
household affairs. She knew as little as did her hus- 
band, when he came home from his business, what 
was to be served up for dinner; and never thought 
of consulting any peculiarity in his appetite, or of 
busying herself in his absence in little arrangements 
for his comfort. Sometimes such thoughts as the 
following would force themselves into his mind :— 
“It is a little strange that Emily should not reflect, 
that I devote myself to business from morning until 
night, with patient assiduity, and as much for her sake 
as for my own; and that in her sphere of home, it is 
but right that she too should perform the duties ne- 
cessary to the regulation of her household, that home 
may be to her husband a quiet retreat, full of com- 
forts, arranged by the direction of the one most be- 
loved.” But he would instantly endeavour to force 
the thoughts out of his mind, as unkind and ungener- 
ous towards the delicately formed, and beautiful crea- 
ture who welcomed his coming with smiles so full of 
warm affection. 

Among the female friends of Mrs, Howard, was a 
Mrs, Jervis, the wife of a man who had grown rich, 
slowly at first, but of late years rapidly, through his 
sagacity in taking advantage of the right moment to 
speculate, at a time when one half of our business 
men were engaged in hazardous adventures, too often 
resulting in sudden ruin. This Mrs. Jervis was par- 
ticularly extravagant, and was always inducing Mrs. 
Howard to indulge in some unnecessary expenditure. 
She was ccnstantly in the habit of drawing compari- 
sons between the dress or furniture of different indi- 
viduals in the circle in which she moved, and thus of 
exciting in the minds of those who could be influ- 
enced by her remarks, an envious desire to have 
something more costly, or more spiendid. Mrs. 
Howard was weak enough to allow this woman to 
direct her taste, and to induce her to indulge in the 
most unnecessary extravagance. 

Her husband was much pained at discovering the 
undue influence which Mrs, Jervis exercised over 
her. The more so, as he readily perceived that the 
indulgence in expensive dressing, and frequently cost- 
ly changes of furniture, like every other indulgence, 
continued to increase; and he knew would increase, 
unless checked, to an inordinate and ruinous degree. 
How to check this desire, now became a subject that 
occupied much of Mr. Howard’s thoughts. 

While revolving these things in his mind, he was 
startled and alarmed, by a rumour that the credit of 
Mr. Justin, his wife’s father, hitherto looked upon as 
among the richest merchants in the city, had received 
a powerful shock, in consequence of the failure of an 
extensive commission house in Lima, at a time when 
he had consignments to a large amount in their hands, 
This rumour soon assumed the form of certainty, for 
in a short time it became known that Mr. Justin’s 
paper to the amount of twenty thousand dollars had 
been thrown out of bank, and that he was, in conse- 
quence, obliged to make extraordinary sacrifices to 
sustain himself. In many of his recent money opera- 
tions, he had requested the name of Mr. Howard, 
which was, of course, cheerfully given, until he had 
become implicated in his father-in-law’s transactions, 
to an amount considerably beyond his own real 
capital. 
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Forced to contend with the disadvantages of a 
shattered credit, and not having so broad a founda- 
tion to stand upon as was generally supposed, he was 
compelled to yield to the circumstances that sur- 
rounded him. His failure, of course, involved Mr. 
Howard in responsibilities which could not possibly 
be met without total ruin. 

Mr. Howard was not a man to be disheartened 
by even the very worst aspect of affairs; and like a 
good seaman, his first thoughts were bent on prepar- 
ing to meet the storm. In this mood of mind he 
came home on the evening previous to the morning 
on which, with his interesting wife, he is introduced 
to the reader. He had, after a long interview with, and 
investigation of the affairs of his father-in-law, ascer- 
tained that his business was in a very deranged state, 
and that, not over seventy-five cents in the dollar 
could be paid, unless the house in Lima proved sol- 
vent, which was extremely doubtful. As the notes 
loaned to, and endorsed for Mr. Justin, had all some 
time to run before maturity, he ascertained, from a 
careful examination into his resources and liabilities 
for the next two months, that he could go on for 
about that time without difficulty. Beyond that period 
he did not permit himself to look. 

Under the pressure of such circumstances, he came 
home at evening, but not to find a friend with whom 
he could share the burden that weighed heavy upon 
him. Conscious that a great change would be re- 
quired in their style of living, and a great curtailment 
necessary in their expenses, he yet shrunk from even 
hinting it to one who seemed to take so much plea- 
sure in mere show and useless expenditure. 

“ How glad I am that you have come home at 
last, Henry; why have you staid so late this even- 
ing ?” said his wife as he came in. 

“ Business occupied me rather leter than usual,” 
said he, with a smile. 

“OI am jealous of that business. It is always 
business—business. I declare, Henry, you will bend 
over your ledgers until you become a real drone. It 
won’t do, dear, I must reform you,” she continued, 
afectionately twining an arm round his neck, as 
she stood beside the chair on which he had seated 
hizaself, 

Howard looked up into the sweet face that bent 
down over him, lit up with a ray of affection, with a 
quiet smile, though there was a chilliness about his 
heart. How could he make up his mind to rob her of 
a single delight. 

“I take far more pleasure in attending to my busi- 
ness, Emily, than I should in neglecting it. It is as 
necessary to the health of my mind, as food is to the 
vigour of my body.” 

“That savours too much of the old Dutch count- 
ing house principles, as Mrs. Jervis would say. The 
fact is, Henry, I think you are rather antiquated in 
your notions—a little behind the age. It is all work 
and no play with you. And now, I remember, you 
have not ridden out with me once in six months. 
The fact is, I must reform you. But where and how 
to begin puzzles me.” 

“ Which would be best, do you think,” he replied, 
smiling, “ fur you to conform to my ideas of right and 
propriety, or for me to conform to yours.” 

«QO, you to mine, of course,” she said, with 
a laugh less animated than usual, for she could 
not misunderstand the covert censure implied in his 
words. 


Q* 


« But I vote that too grave a subject, at least the 
turn you have given it, for this evening’s conversa- 
tion, so I will change it,” continued Mrs. Howard. 
«“ Mrs, Jervis told me to-day that her husband had 
just made her a present of a new carriage and a span 
of beautiful horses, as a birth-day gift. ‘To-morrow I 
am going to ride ovt with her in it, for the first time. 
I expect to come home quite dissatisfied with our 
own carriage, and, in case such an event should oc- 
cur, I now engage you to attend me in the afternoon 
to Howell and Vandervoort’s Repository for the pur- 
pose of choosing one a little more beautiful than even 
Mrs. Jervis’. Of course you will be at my service,” 
she said laughingly, tapping his cheek with her 
fingers, 

«I cannot promise, Emily, for to-morrow,” he re- 
plied, rather gravely—* I shall have much to do, and 
could not be away from the store without an injury 
to my business.” 

« There it is—business again. I believe you will soon 
have but one set of ideas, and they will all be included 
within the word business. Indeed, indeed, Ilenry, you 
are doing yourself injustice by such an exclusive at 
tention to business. Surely, we live for something 
else besides the dull ploddings of business, business, 
Of course, it must be attended to as a means of ac- 
quiring wealth, but it is paying too dear for it to de- 
vote every hour of every day to its requisitions,” 

The supper bell here broke in upon their conversa- 
tion. At the table Mrs. Howard renewed the subject 
of the carriage, and seemed delighted with the idea of 
having one that should eclipse even Mrs. Jervis’ wed- 
ding gift. It was a painful trial for her husband to 
listen to the almost childish prattle of his young wife, 
censcious all the time, as he was, that in all human 
probability, a reverse so complete would come in a 
short time, as to make their condition one of priva- 
tion and great self-denial—one, that he feared, would 
utterly destroy in Emily’s mind every thing like con- 
tentment. How could the beautiful creature before 
him, who had never yet had a desire within the 
bounds of wealth to procure, ungratified; upon 
whose fragile form nothing but spring-zephyrs had 
yet blown, endure the storms of adversity which were 
now gathering darkly in the horizon of his worldly 
prospects. Rallying his spirits with a strong effort, 
he maintained a cheerful temper, evading, however, 
as much as possible, any conversation which alluded 
to show and extravagance. In doing sc, he could 
not but be painfully struck with the fact, that Emily’s 
thoughts were interested in nothing so much as in 
dress, equipage, and appearance. 

He found that sleep forsook him, after retiring to bed 
on that night. If there had been only a total wreck of 
all his worldly prospects, it would not have driven sleep 
from him an hour. But the effect the disaster would 
have upon his wife, troubled him more than all, and 
drove slumber from his eye-lids. His imagination 
pictured her in the deepest distress; pale and weep- 
ing, and refusing to be comforted; and with this 
image ever present, how could his troubled spirit sink 
into quietude. Before morning he had determined to 
begin to check gradually her disposition to extrava- 
gance by gently opposing her intended visit to Mrs, 
Jervis—and thus awakening in her mind some de- 
gree of concern, that would engross it to the exclu. 
sion of worse than idle thoughts. He had another 
reason for wishing her to suspend her calls on Mra. 
Jervis. That lady’s husband was involved in a con- 
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siderable loss by the failure of Mr. Justin; and 
although he had good reasons for keeping the failure 
as yet a secret from his wife, he knew that no such 
reasons could weigh with Mr. Jervis. To have his 
wife tantalized and her hopes excited by a woman 
who knew that they could not be ree'i-e4, was more 
than he desired to have occur. He wished the trou- 
ble, when it did come, to fall as lightly as possible 
upon the tender flower he wouid gladly shelter from 
the approaching tempests. 

On the next morning the subject of the call upon 
Mrs. Jervis was again alluded to, when the rather em- 
barrassing scene occurred which the reader has been 
made acquainted with in the opening of this sketch. 

After Mr, Howard had gone, his wife sat for nearly 
an hour upon the sofa, in a state of mind that might 
be called painful, in contrast with any other that she 
had ever experienced. In spite of her efforts to re- 
press them, the tears would steal over her cheeks, and 
fall, drop after drop, upon her folded hands. But as 
the hours stole away, her interest in the new carriage 
of Mrs, Jervis gradually revived, and at twelve o’clock 
she was ready to go out, dressed in a style of costly 
elegance, that but few of the circle in which she 
moved felt willing to imitate. Her own carriage was 
at the door, and she was soon whirled off at a rapid 
rate. Just as her beautiful equipage drove up to the 
elegant mansion of Mrs. Jervis, and while her servant 
was handing her out, the steps of a magnificent car- 
riage were hastily put up, and in the next moment it 
dashed away, drawn by a pair of splendid horses in 
rich and glittering harness, Her eye naturally turned 
towards the passing vehicle, and to her surprise and 
keen mortification, she saw her friend Mrs. Jervis 
seated at the window. She did not return the nod 
and smile ‘at were accorded her, but hastily retired 
into her own carriage, and drove home. 

When Mr. Howard came in at the usual dinner 
hour, he found his wife in her chamber, with pale 
cheeks, and eyes from which the tears were not yet 
dried. His instant conclusion was, that she had 
thought his words and his manner in the morning, 
cold or arbitrary, and that she had felt the chill upon 
her youny heart—that while he had been absorbed 
in his business, she had been weeping alone in her 
chamber. To his tender inquiry, she related the 
cruel disappointment she had met, and the mortifica- 
tion to which she had been subjected. 

“ And what do you think was the cause of this, 
Emily ?” 

«“'T'he cause? How can I imagine any cause for 
such treatment ?” 

“I did not wish you to go this morning, Emily, 
and I had my reason for it.” 

“And what was the reason, dear husband ?” she 
asked, with an expression of alarm upon her counte- 
nance ; a fearful suspicion arousing her mind. 

Mr. Howard was silent for some moments, for he 
dreaded to make known to his wife what he knew 
she would learn too early. But, fearing to lose the 
opportunity, he at length took her hand in his, and 
looking steadily in her pale face, said :— 

“ My dear Emily, it is time for me to speak out 
plainly to you. A sudden and unexpected change has 
taken place in my affairs, which will, I doubt not, 
result in the total wreck of my iittle property. Such 
a change cannot, of course, take place, without be- 
coming generally known among men of business. 
Mrs, Jervis doubtless learned the fact last evening 











from her husband, and this will account to you for 
her conduct this morning.” 

Howard paused to see what effect this communi- 
cation would have upon his wife. She seemed star- 
tled and confused for a few moments, and then looked 
him in the face with an affectionate and encouraging 
smile, and said— 

* But my father, Henry, he is rich, and will hasten 
to your aid, when he learns your situation. I shall 
have much wealth coming to me, and it will all be 
yours,” 

“It pains me, Emily, to dash even that hope from 
your mind. Your father’s affairs are in as bad a con- 
dition as my own. We will go down together.” 

It was now that the real character of Emily was 
to appear. Her husband expected her to sink at once 
into a state of distressing despondency ; and had even 
fortified his mind to bear up under the double trials 
which such an event would occasion, Such an effect 
was not, at least, instantaneously apparent. A great 
change did, indeed, pass upon her, almost in an in- 
stant. The expression of her countenance, the tone 
of her voice, her manner, all seemed changed. With 
a calm, earnest attention did she listen to a detail of 
the circumstances which had conspired to embarrass 
her husband. From a thoughtless, giddy votary of 
fashion, she seemed at once changed into a rational, 
sympathizing woman. After Mr. Howard had given 
her to understand fully the true position of his affairs, 
she looked him tenderly in the face, and said— 

“Dear Henry! I am your wife still—here is no 
change,” laying her hand upon her breast—* yes, 
there is a change, for you are now dearer to me than 
ever. Through prosperity or adversity, through evil 
report or good report, I am your wife, to share with 
you all that is good, and to bear with you all that is 
evil.” 

How like wild and strangely beautiful music did 
the voice of his wife thrill upon the heart of Henry 
Howard! How did her face shine with a new and 
surpassing loveliness, caught from the form of lively 
affections within! Could he do less than fold her to 
his heart as a treasure, worth more than all he was 
about to lose. 

Light was the heart that beat in his bosom, when 
he returned to his store in the afternoon, and as even- 
ing came on, he felt impatient to get home again, to 
look upon the face of her whose countenance had 
changed the beauty of its expression, in correspon- 
dence with the elevation of character which so in- 
stantaneously occurred. The smile that met his 
return was not a glad smile. It was something 
more quiet, subdued, affectionate; mingling an ex- 
pression of tender concern for the one whose burdens 
she now seemed anxious to share. There was a 
great change, too, in her appearance. Most of her 
ornaments, such as rings, and chains, and other arti- 
cles of jewellery, with which she had been fond of 
decking her person, were removed; and in a simple 
white dress, she met her husband. Never had she 
appeared in his eyes so lovely. Never before did 
such a charm invest her every movement. 

During the evening, Mrs. Howard introduced a 
subject which occupied much of her husband’s 
thoughts—the subject of retrenchment. 

“ Had we not better,” she said, looking him ear- 
nestly in the face, “take some early steps towards 
accommodating our style of living to our changed 
circumstances ?” 
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“ How greatly you have relieved my mind by thus 
alluding to a course that I feared I should have to 
urge upon your unwilling compliance,” replied Mr. 
Howard, his eye beaming with an expression of plea- 
sure that richly repaid the heart of his wife for the 
real sacrifice she was forcing herself to make. 

“ You see I have already begun,” she said, allud- 
ing to her ornaments, just mentioned as having been 
laid aside. 

“And bravely have you commenced; may your 
courage not fail when the extremity comes,” replied 
her husband, with a voice that trembled from over- 
powering emotion. Opposition, distress, wretched- 
ness, and almost despair, he had expected. But of 
such meek endurance; such an anticipation of his 
wishes he had never dreamed. “ May kind Provi- 
dence reward you a thousand fold,” he said, drawing 
her to his breast, while the first drops that had moist- 
ened his eyes fog years, fell upon her crimson cheek. 

The evening was spent in plans and arrangements 
for the future; and in more minute explanations of 
the real state of Mr. Howard’s affairs, and those of 
Mr. Justin. Mrs. Howard listened to these explana- 
tions with deep interest, and many painful thoughts 
crossed her mind as she perceived that it was alone 
through her father that her husband’s affairs had 
become embarrassed. And keenly did she feel for 
the parent, who had ever been tu her the kindest and 
most indulgent of fathers. 

One month passed away, and a great change had 
taken place in the internal economy of Mr, Howard’s 
family. The splendid mansion in Chestnut street had 
been exchanged for a neat two story dwelling in 
Southwark. ‘The beautiful carriage and horses had 
been sold, servants dismissed, and, with only a cook 
and a chambermaid, Mrs. Howard managed to get 
along very pleasantly. Many articles of furniture too 
massive for the parlours they now occupied, had 
been disposed of; but still every thing was neat and 
even elegant. Not a single one of the many dear 
friends who had been so fond of Mrs, Howard called 
upon her in her new residence, and for a time she 
felt keenly the heartless desertion. But the seclusion 
of home, passed in duties pertaining to her household, 
and in the society of her, husband, whose real charac- 
ter she had never before understood, amply repaid her 
for all she had lost. 

Time wore on, and at last the crisis came. That 
event, which a merchant looks forward to with even 
more fear than to death, a failure, happened to Mr, 
Howard. ‘The paper upon which he had placed his 
name was protested, and he deemed it prudent at 
once to call a meeting of his creditors, and make an 
assignment of his effects. The trusteeship the credi- 
tors placed in his hands, so entire was their confi- 
dence in his integrity; and he commenced closing up 
the business as fast as possible, preparatory to a ¢ivi- 
sion of the property. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Howard had 
become at once superior to those feelings of pride 
which cause such deep mortification, when it is first 
beginning to be known in the fashionable circles that 
an individual has lost caste by misfortune. It was a 
severe .vial to her fortitude to think of the heartless 
remarks that would be connected with her name, and 
the reputation of her husband. But she did not long 
suffer such thoughts to disturb her mind. The shock 
which the first announcement of reverse had occa- 
sioned, called into activity new and higher powers, 


and her true character continued to become more 
and more developed. From a thoughtless, she had 
become a reflecting woman; and now that her affec- 
tions were interested in right objects, she was be- 
coming daily more and more strengthened to bear 
her changed condition, and received increased delight 
in the steady discharge of her duties. 

About two months from the date of Mr. Howard’s 
failure, at a time when he had so far progressed in 
the duties of his trusteeship, as to find it necessary 
to look about him for some new employment, in 
which to secure a support for his family, he came 
home one evening unusually serious and thoughtful. 
His affairs, in this time, had so far become settled as 
to show pretty accurately the result. Ninety cents in 
the dollar would certainly be paid. Thus much for 
his creditors. Now his thoughts necessarily turned 
to his own prospects. While he had a certain pro- 
perty upon which to calculate his future movements, 
he could easily decide the best way. ‘Then he could 
feel secure ia the present, and confident of success in 
the future. But it was different now. He stood alone. 
The most he could expect for some time to come, 
was a fair salary as a clerk ; and with the income of 
a clerk, even his present style of living could not be 
sustained. As far as he was concerned, this would have 
given him no pain of mind; but his feelings shrunk 
from the necessity of his wife becoming involved 
in the practice of such close economy as would 
be required, and in submission to privations to which 
those she had already endured were light and trifling. 

He could not conceal from his wife the troubled 
state of his mind, for she had learned to read his feel- 
ings ata glance. He did not attempt to evade her 
affectionate inquiries, for he knew that it would be best 
that she should know the worst aspect of his affairs. 

“Are you certain of obtaining employment at 
once ?” was her first question, after he had stated his 
present gloomy prospects. 

« O yes. I have ascertained that my old employers 
would gladly have my services; and my salary there 
was fifteen hundred dollars a year, and will no doubt 
be at least that again.” 

« Then I see nothing to cause despondency,” she 
said, with a smile so cheerful, that he felt it warming 
over his heart like a ray of sunshine, “Our world is 
now our own fireside. What need we care for all 
beyond it.” 

«“ But, Emily, you have never been used to the 
cares which such limited circumstances will bring. 
They will be irksome ; and I fear your mind will faint 
under them.” 

«“ Do not fear me, my dear husband. I am in ear- 
nest when I tell you that I have known more true 
happiness since my banishment from fashionable life, 
than I ever before experienced. Nor would I wish to 
go back to the circle of false friends again were you 
richer than ever.” 

The last word had scarcely died on her lips, when 
the parlour door was suddenly thrown open, and 
Mr, Justin came bounding in as if wild with some 
passion of grief or joy. Before either Mr. Howard 
or his wife had time to rise, he had sprung to the side 
of the former, and after shaking his hand violently 
for a moment, exclaimed— 

“Good news, my boy !—good news, I tell you! 
It was all a false alarm! The house of R and 
P ———— is as sound as any in the world. I am not 
ruined !—hurrah!” =’ 
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* Oh, my father! are you sure ?”—-said his daugh- 
ter breathlessly, springing to his side, and looking 
him earnestly in the face. 

“Am I sure, you jade? Yes I am sure. And 
hark’e Em’, you shall have a carriage that wil! eclipse 
Madam Jervis, and live in a larger house than ever, 
Dy’e hear that Em’?” said the delighted old man, 
kissing her cheek fervently. 

“]T want no carriages and no fine horses, father, 
and care not to live in better style than now. But 
make haste and explain, for I am eager to know all.” 

« Listen to this then”—and Mr, Justin drew a let- 
ter from his pocket and read— 

«+ Lima, June 10, 18—. 

« ¢Shipped on board the brig Selina, in good order, 
by R & P » etc., etc., ——— boxes, 
containing one hundred thousand dollars in Spanish 
Dollars and Doubloons, etc., etc., to be delivered to 
Mark Justin or order, of Philadelphia, United States 
of America, etc., etc., etc.’— 

“Do you hear that? And here is another Bill of 
Lading for copper, to the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars, shipped on board the Jane. And what is 
better, the Selina has arrived, and the Jane is inside 
of the Capes. What do you think of that my boy”— 
said the delighted old man, slapping his son-in-law on 
the shoulder. “ Won't we come out again with flying 
colours ?—ha !—won’t we ?—ha! ha! ha!” 

“Good news trnly”—responded Howard. “ How 
strange are the ways of Providence !” 

It was an hour before old Mr. Justin could calm 
his feelings at all; and he went away late, still in a 
high state of pleasurable excitement. 

The house of R & P . in Lima, 
had temporarily suspended at the last advices, but 
were again in a healthy condition in a few weeks, 
From the date of this news, there was no arrival 
from the Pacific for four months, during which time, 








Mr. Justin’s affairs had become deranged as just 
stated, involving Mr. Howard in a like ruin of his 
worldly prospects. 


One year has passed away since the night their 
worldly prospects so suddenly assumed a brighter as- 
pect, and Mr, Howard is again doing a large and pro- 
fitable business. We will look in upon them once 
more, before we take our final leave of them. Shall 
we find them again amid the splendour and blandish- 
ments of fashion? Is Emily Howard again a wor- 
shipper at the shrine of a false god? We shall see. 

How softly the light is diffused over this elegantly 
furnished room. How refined a taste must preside 
here, for every thing seems to form a part of a beau- 
tiful whole. There is nothing redundant, nothing 
wanting. And is that beautiful woman, caressing a 
smiling babe, the once gay and thoughtless Emily 
Howard? It is thesame. And this is the neat two 
story brick house in Southwark, where there has 
been no change in the internal arrangement since it 
first became a pleasant retreat amid the storms of 
adversity. What a sweet expectant smile plays upon 
her face as she suddenly looks towards the door! It 
opens, and Henry Howard, changed only in the hap- 
pier expression of his countenance, is by her side. 
Who will say that the lessons of adversity have not 
proved sweet to them, How mysterious are the ways 
of Providence—but how fraught with kindness are 
they to the children of men. That Being, whose es- 
sential nature is love and wisdom, does not bring 
sorrow or trouble upon any of his children, except 
for their ultimate happiness; and whether the indi- 
viduals stand amid the rich and the proud, or with 
the poor and the humble, the chastening is alike for 
good. And with such wisdom are afflictions always 
sent, that few come out of them without being better 
and wiser. 
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TAKE THE HEART. 


BY J. E, DOW, 


Take the heart with feeling proffered, 
Take it glowing from above; 
‘Tis a gift most freely offered, 
Offered from the fount of love. 
Spurn |: not, thou selfish creature, 
Break it not, with guilt or scorn. 
Read it, in each beaming feature ; 
Beautiful as summer morn. 


Take the heart, that beats with rapture, 
When thy footsep rings along; 
Call it not a priceless capture, 
Oh! in love, it beats how strong! 
Who can tell its hidden treasure ? 
Who can know its sympathy ? 
Take it, then, thou child of pleasure— 
Take it, it was made for thee. 


Life is short, a weary season, 
Cheerless often as the wild, 
Where devoid of heavenly reason, 
Roame in silence, nature's child. 
But, when gentle feeling, rushing 
From a warm heart, springs to thee, 
Take it, even in its gushing, 
Take it, in its purity. 


God is Love! yes, love unmeasured, 
Angels feel the glowing flame . 
High in light its beams are treasured, 
High above each glorious name. 
Then receive it, child of sadness, 
Give it an exalted shrine ; 
Take it—to refuse is madness !— 
To receive it—bliss divine. 





Repvetics furnish the world with a greater num- 
ber of brave and excellent characters than kingdoms; 
the reason is, that in republics virtue is honoured and 
promoted, in monarchies and kingdoms it incurs sus- 
picion. 


TuereE is a time when men will not suffer bad 
things because their ancestors have suffered worse. 
There is a time when the hoary head of inveterate 
abuse will neither draw reverence nor obtain pro- 
tection. 
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MODERN ITALIAN NOVELS. 


BY MRS, E. #, ELLET. 


HECTOR FIERAMOSCA. 


Hector Fieramosca has obtained great favour among 
the novel readers of Italy. It is neither ambitious in 
style, nor crowded with incident; but the story, 
though told with simplicity, has considerable interest. 
It is founded on an event mentioned by Guicciardini 
in his history of the Italian wars; a combat between 
thirteen Italians and the same number of Frenchmen, 
in vindication of the national honour of the former, 
which had been impugned. 

The historian gives the names ef the champions, 
many of whom figure in the romance, as well as 
other personages better known to fame, such as the 
Grand Captain Gonsalvo, the Duke de Nemours, 
Victoria Colonna, and a prince of infamous celebrity, 
Cesar Borgia. The hero of the “challenge,” is the 
one who occupies the most prominent place in the 
book—Hector Fieramosca. He is first introduced 
to the attention of the reader upon a terrace near the 
castle of Barletta, occupied by Gonsalvo and the gar- 
rison. Inigo, a young and heroic Spanish knight, 
joins him and informs him of the challenge which 
had been given and accepted by a party of French- 
men and Italians on the preceding night. The 
champions are named, and Hector and Brancaleone 
are despatched by Gonsalvo to the Duke de Nemours, 
commander of the French troops in Naples, to de- 
mand the names of their opponents, and a free field 
for the strife, 

On the way, the young knight relates to his friend 
the history of his past life; his early enlistment under 
Count Bosio di Monreale, his love for Ginevra, the 
daughter of that noble; her maiden coyness, and his 
separation from her in ignorance of her real senti- 
ments ; and her forced marriage with Grajano d’ Asti, 
a recreant Italian, to save her father’s life. Fiera- 
mosca had after her unfortunate marriage obtained 
access to her; but on attempting to repeat his visit 
the next morning, learned that she was seized with a 
mortal illness, which, before evening, terminated in 
her death. He thus pursues his narration: 

“ Ginevra lost, the world had nothing more for 
me. I left the house with fixed and tearless eyes; 
whither I went, or what happened in those first mo- 
ments of anguish, I could not !:ave remembered had 
not succeeding incidents fixed them in my recollec- 
tion. I felt as if reason had deserted me; as if smote 
on the head by an iron mace, every thing swam 
before my eyes, and strange sounds hissed in my ears, 
Hardly preserving a distinct idea of what had passed, 
I crossed the bridge, (the dwelling of Ginevra was 
near the Tower di Nona,) and entered the Piazza 
of St. Peter. 

« The affectionate Franciotto, aware, in part, of my 
misfortune, came to seek me, and found me stretched 
on the ground, at the foot of a column; I have no re- 
collection of falling. I felt his arms around my waist, 
raising me from the ground, and assisting me to sit 
up; then, recovering a little, I perceived him near me. 
He began to console me with tender words; helped 
me to rise, and with great trouble conducted me back 


to the house; unrobed and laid me on the bed, and 
seating himself by my side, ceased to distress me 
with words of consolation, which would have been 
ill timed. 

“ We thus passed the night in total silence; a 
burning fever had attacked me which mounted to my 
brain, and my excited fancy represented to me con- 
tinually a figure completely armed, seated on my 
breast and attempting to suffocate me. 

« At, last suffering nature was relieved by tears. 
It had struck ten* from the castle, and the first rays 
of dawn were visible through the window. My 
sword and other weapons were hanging on the wall, 
at the head of my couch; raising my eyes, I saw the 
blue belt given me by Ginevre, many years before. 
This sight, like an arrow shot, opened the flood 
gates of my grief; my tears flowed in torrents, and 
soothing and calming my agony, restored me again 
to life. I was able once more to listen and reply to 
the kind expressions of good Franciotto, and towards 
the evening I left my couch. 

« As my composure was gradually restored, I re- 
volved in my mind what resolution it was best to 
take under the pressure of a calamity so terrible; 
despairing at the prospect of a life consumed with 
sorrow inch by inch, I returned to my first resolution 
of dying to follow that blessed soul, Thus I re- 
solved, and feeling as if I had gained a triumph, I 
was calm. 

“Franciotto, who had been with me since the 
preceding evening, left me to return for a moment to 
his shop, promising to be with me speedily. ‘Taking 
up my dagger, (it is the same I have now at my side,) 
I was about to execute my purpose, when I remem- 
bered that the burial of Ginevra was to take place 
that evening, and I resolved to behold her for the last 
time, and die near her. Dressing myself, I buckled 
on my sword, and taking with me my last treasure, 
the blue belt, left the house. 

« Passing the bridge, I met the funeral procession. 
The Friars della Regola came two by two, and there 
followed other companies of holy brethren chanting 
the miserere; they passed by the Ponte Sisto, carry- 
ing the bier, covered with a pall of black velvet. At 
this sight I lost not my self possession, but with the 
thought that, if not in life, we should be at least in 
death united, that we were bound on the same jour- 
ney, and that one chamber should receive us both, I 
followed full of sad joy, leaving the world behind, and 
careless whither I was led. We passed Ponte Listo 
by Trastavere, and entered into Saint Cecelia. 

« The bier was deposited in the Sacristy, where is 
the tomb of the son of San Francesco Romana; I stood 
at one side leaning against the wall, while the bre- 
thren were chaunting their last hymns over the corpse. 
At last the vault resounded with the mournful music 


* The Italians of that period reckoned twenty-four hours 
by the clock, commencing after the ave Maria; so that the 
hour of ten, at that season of the year, struck between four 
and five in the morning, according to our mode of calculation. 
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of the ‘Requiescat in pace.’ They all departed in 
silence, and I remained alone in the gloom; there 
was no light save the lamp burning before the image 
of the Virgin. I heard from the distance talking and 
the footsteps of those who were going out. ‘Then 
the hour of night struck, and the sexton passed 
through the church, shaking his bunch of keys and 
making ready to close the doors. Passing near me, 
he perceived me, and said,‘ 2 am going to shut the 
doors,’ I answered, ‘ I will remain.’ 

“ He looked at me, and with the air of one who 
recognises another, said, 

«“* You are the Duke’s man? You are somewhat 
too eager. The door shall remain half closed, and 
since you are he, it is none of my doings.’ ‘Then 
without saying more, he went out. 

“T gave hirn little heed, yet those words startled 
me, and I knew not if he or I was dreaming. What 
Duke ? what half closed door? WHat could the poor 
man mean? I pondered on it; but incapable of rea- 
soning at that moment, I returned to my first deter- 
mination, and after a brief space, all around being 
quiet, approached the bier shuddering with awe. 

“ Having removed the pall, and drawn my dagger, 
which was sharp and strong, I applied my strength 
to force open the coffin; with great pains I raised the 
heads of the nails, but finally succeeded so far that I 
was able to lift up the lid. The fair corpse was en- 
veloped in a shroud of the whitest linen. Anxious 
before death to look once more upon that angelic 
face, I knelt down, and carefully unfolded the drapery 
that concealed her, As I turned aside the last fold, 
I saw the countenance of Ginevra; it seemed that 
of a waxen statue. Trembling all over, I stooped 
my forehead to hers, nor could I refrain from kissing 
her cold lips. The lips gave a slight tremor! I was 
ready to swoon with agitation. ‘Can thy mercy, 
omnipotent God!’ I cried, ‘do so much!’ I placed 
my fingers on her wrist—the palpitation I felt took 
away my breath. The blood flowed in her veins— 
Ginevra was alive! 

«“ Judge of my bewildering sensations, finding my- 
self alone at this juncture. Should ner senses, I 
thought, return in so doleful a place, fear will destroy 
her! 1 knew not what to do; I raved; I tumed, 
with arms extended towards the Virgin, and prayed ; 
*O, mother of God! permit me to save her, and I 
swear by thy divine Son, my thoughts shall be only 
turned to good! I pledge a solemn vow never to 
seek from her aught contrary to virtue, if I succeed 
in restoring her to life; and to abandon for ever the 
thought of slaying ner husband! (for that project had 
till then been fixed in my soul, and I had continually 
sought means for \ts execution.) 

« Franciotto, who, as I told you, had left the house, 
in returning. eaw me going towards the bridge, and 
in part guessing the truth, ever fearing, as he said 
r.fterwards, some desperate act on my part, had fol- 
lowed me secretly. He sought not to speak with or 
disturb me, knowing well my condition was not to 
be remedied by counsel, but by solid aid when there 
should be need. He entered with the others into the 
church, and remained hid in an obscure corner; had 
approached me, was about to seize my arm when he 
saw me lay hand on my dagger, but stood still when 
he saw my only object seemed the opening of the 
coffin ; and only when I needed him, did he discover 
himself. I heard his footsteps as I ceased praying; I 
turned and saw him near me; prostrate I embraced 





his knees as one who had given me two lives at 
once, as an angel sent from heaven to my aid. Then 
we considered how most gently and without delay 
we could remove the lady. At last we took the 
velvet pall that covered the bier, and turning it on 
the wrong side, that reviving she might not perceive 
the funeral vestment that served her as a bed, and 
arranging the shroud which enwrapped her in the 
best manner possible, with great care we lifted her 
from the coffin, and sofily placed her on the tempo- 
rary litter. 

“The unfortunate lady had not opened her eyes, 
but broken sighs burst from her bosom. Franciotto 
searching among the closets found, by good chance, 
some of the wine used in the celebration of the mass, 
and administered a few drops to assist in restoring 
animation. ‘Then we raised the litter, and bore her 
from the church, taking the way by San Michel to 
Ripa, where lay the boats.” 

A body of armed men was seen to enter the church 
just after they left it, and a leech whom Hector and 
his friend got into their boat and forced to a confes- 
sion, acknowledged that he had been ordered by Duke 
Valentino, (Cesar Borgia,) to declare the death of 
Ginevra to her family, Valentino having adminis- 
tered to her at supper a medicated wine, which had 
the power of throwing her into a death-like lethargy. 
The Duke was to take her from the church while in 
this trance, but his minions were disappointed, finding 
the coffin open and the victim withdrawn from their 
power, 

The lady recovers and retires into a convent, 
where Hector visits her as her brother. Thus two 
years passed, till war was rekindled between the 
French and Spaniards; when the life he led seemed 
to Fieramosca unworthy of a soldier and an Italian. 
He resolved to enter into service under the Grand 
Captain Gonsalvo, and they consequently embarked 
from Messina, their place of refuge hitherto. On the 
passage to Manfredonia, a romantic incident bestows 
on our hero another female companion. 

* It was a cloudy day in the month of May; and 
our vessel, propelled by two sails and twelve oars, 
flew over a sea smooth as glass. At noon we per- 
ceived behind us four ships; they fired and ordered 
us alongside. We would have escaped, and could 
have done so as the wind was in our favour; but 
apprehensive of the injury their arms might do us, 
we determined to obey. 

“ They were Venetian ships on the way from Cy- 
prus, conducting to Venice Catherine Cornaro, the 
queen of :hat island. When they discovered who we 
were they did us no harm, and we pursued our voy- 
age behind them. At night the mist grew denser ; 
and we esteemed it fortunate to have fallen in with 
those who could serve us as guides through the 
gloom. 

“It was near midnight. Ginevra slept; two men 
only were on foot to regulate the sails and steer the 
vessel; but even they were soon overpowered by 
drowsiness. I sat at the prow, absorbed in varying 
thoughts. Suddenly I thought I heard on the deck 
of the queen’s ship which preceded us about half a 
bow shot, hurried footsteps; I heard a suppressed 
whispering, bu: in agitated and angry tones; listening 
attentively, a fermale voice mingled with the others, 
and seemed to implore mercy; then followed moans, 
then a stifled noise, as if of suffocation, At last, a 


plunge into the sea as of a body; I rose in haste, and 
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straining my sight, thought I saw something white 
fluttering on the surface of the water; I leaped into 
the waves, and in four strokes reached the spot, 
snatched the border of a floating garment, and se- 
curing it between my teeth, swam back to my vessel, 
bearing the body with me. My men had been roused 
by the noise; they helped me to ascend the boat's 
side, and drew up the body. It was that of a young 
female, half dressed, her hands tied by a cord; she 
gave no sign of life. By the help of restoratives, at 
length she revived.” 

Who was the lady so miraculously rescued from 
the waves we have no account. She chose to give 
no history of her life, and all that we learn of her is 
that she was born in the East, and was probably a 
Saracen, besides being “the most gentle and affec- 
tionate creature in the world.” She remained from 
that day with Ginevra, and the two ladies are re- 
ceived into the convent of St. Ursula, where, from 
its vicinity to Barletta, then the abiding place of the 
troops, Fieramosca could visit them frequently. 

The combatants on the side of the French are 
appointed; among them is Grajano d’Asti, the hus- 
band of Ginevra, whom Hector is surprised at meet- 
ing in the camp of the Duke de Nemours. 

There is a diversion of interest in the description 
of Cesar Borgia, whose arrival at the inn is men- 
tioned in the first chapter; his messages to Michel, 
about whom hangs a tale of horror and revenge, and 
the manceuvres and apparent zeal of the latter in the 
service of his master, are detailed with spirit, and 
furnish some amusing scenes. ‘The object of Borgia 
in coming to Barletta is to obtain possession of Gi- 
nevra, against whom he has vowed a horrid revenge 
for her former slight of his offered love, and whose 
retreat he at length discovers through the agency of 
Michel. 

Meanwhile Ginevra, in her convent on an island 
near the town, where she resides in peaceful seclusion 
with Zoraida, feels continual remorse for her flight with 
Fieramosca, and her involuntary abandonment of her 
husband ; and resolves to escape as speedily as possible 
from the temptations that beset her in the society of her 
lover, to rejoin Grajano, whom she had _ never loved, 
but to whom she feels herself bound by the ties of 
duty. There is a suspersion of hostilities between 
the French and Spaniards, and Gonsalvo invites the 
Duke de Nemours and his knights to a feast and 
tournament given in honour of his daughter Elvira. 
Fieramosca relates these occurrences to the two 
recluses at the island, and so vehement a curiosity to 
witness the tournay is excited in the mind of Zoraida 
that with the help of the gardener she leaves the 
convent privately and repairs to the place prepared 
for the contest. The chivalry and beauty of both 
nations are assembled to witness the festivities; 
Donna Elvira, a young and beautiful maiden, with 
her friend Victoria Colonna, takes her place in the 
balcony, attended by Fieramosca, whose graces and 
gentle demeanour make no slight impression on the 
heart of the Spanish girl. The description of the 
bull fight, a spectacle then much in vogue among the 
Italians, and the contest between the bull armed with 
mail and Diego Garcia is graphically described ; then 
follows the tilt, at the close of which Grajano d’Asti 
is declared victor of the field, and receives the prize from 
the hands of the lady Elvira. At the return of Zoraida 
she gives Ginevra an account of the festivities, but is 
wholly unable to account for the surprise and emotion 





of the latter at the name of the conqueror, Con- 
vinced that her husband, of whose existence she had 
hitherto been uncertain, is alive and in Barletta, 
Ginevra forms the resolution of flying to him at 
once ; vows to the Virgin that she will leave the con- 
vent that night, to throw herself on his forgiveness, 
whom she had unwittingly injured; and impatiently 
waits for evening that she may execute her purpose. 
Meanwhile a scheme is matured between Martin and 
Boscherino to seize her in the convent and deliver 
her into the hands of Valentino; this plan, however, 
is overheard by Petraccio, a person whose episodical 
story, by the way, is touching and interesting, and 
who resolves to give warning to Hector in time to 
prevent the consummation of this villany. 

The noble guests dine at the castle, and the de- 
scription of the banquet is so picturesque, that we 
must extract a portion of it. 

« Gonsalvo, seated between Victoria Colonna and 
the Duke, placed his daughter at the right hand of the 
French general, Hector being seated on the other 
side of her. His courteous manner towards the lady 
Elvira had been such throughout the day as to pro- 
duce a strong impression on the susceptible maiden ; 
and seated near each other at table, a lively conver- 
sation was maintained between them, till by degrees 
the brow of the Italian became clouded, and his an- 
swers hesitating, and at random. Donna Elvira cast 
furtive and doubtful glances on him, mingled with 
impatience, till she perceived him grow paler, and fix 
his eyes on the ground as if absorbed in thought. 
She would fain have persuaded herself that she was 
the cause of his abstraction; the thought rendered her 
more indulgent to his mood, and she also ceased to 
speak; so that both remained long in silence amid 
the festive gaiety of the rest of the company. But 
the poor maiden flattered herself groundlessly; the 
cause of Fieramosca’s change of manner was occa- 
sioned by an accident. From the place where he 
sat, opposite one of the large windows of the hall, 
open on account of the warmth ef the season, he saw 
through the ca‘ement the bosom of the sea, and 
Mount Gargano tinted with the bright blue, which 
robes mountains at noon when the air is limpid and 
serene ; he saw rising from the waters the island and 
the convent of St. Ursula, and could even discover 
like an obscure point in front of the pile, the balcony 
of Ginevra, under the vines that shaded it. Over the 
celestia! beauty of this picture a shadow of gloom 
was cast—the dark figure of Grajano who sat be- 
tween him and the window. 

“The light that streamed into the apartment 
heightened his complexion and the expression of his 
features. Thinking of the man who sat before him, 
Fieramosca grew moody; well for him he knew not 
the strait in which Ginevra then was! precisely at 
that moment she had passed into the church, and 
confirmed her resolution to leave her asylum for ever. 

«In the confusion of a numerous company little 
heed was given to Hector and Elvira; but Victoria 
Colonna, in whose mind suspicion was awake, ob- 
served with anxious brow and attentive eyes the 
movements of the cavalier and her friend, for whose 
peace she could not but tremble. While all parties 
were thus occupied, the several courses of the feast 
appeared, displaying profusion and variety agreeable 
to the taste of the age. Before Gonsalvo was a 
large peacock with his starry train spread, surrounded 
in the same dish by smaller birds, that seemed to 
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stand gazing at him, all filled with rich spices and 
aromatic drugs; at different distances rose enormous 
pasties, two or three feet high, from which, at a signal 
given, the covers were lifted by unseen aid, and from 
the interior appeared as many dwarfs, strangely at- 
tired, who distributed the contents with silver spoons, 
and flung flowers on the guests. Among other de- 
vices was a small wild boar, which seemed assailed 
by the spears of hunters formed of paste ; hunters and 
game were soon distributed among the revellers. 
Towards the close of the banquet, four pages entered 
the hall, clothed in red and yellow liveries, bearing a 
plate on which lay an enormous fish. They placed 
the dish before Gonsalvo, while all admired the size 
of the fish and the ornaments about it; its back being 
surmounted by a mythological! figure of a naked youth 
with a lyre in his hand. The Grand Captain turning 
to the Duke de Nemours, presented him a knife en- 
treating him to open the mouth of the fish. 

“As the Duke opened, there flew out a number 
of doves, that took flight through the hall, seeking 
egress from their prison. This piece of sport was 
received with marvellous glee by the company; but 
as the doves lighted here and there, they perceived 
that from the neck of each hung a jewel, and a paper 
on which a name was written, Perceiving the fan- 
ciful and elegant manner in which the liberality of the 
host had shown itself, there ensued no little strife to 
secure the birds, and whoever caught one, reading 
the name, with great exultation presented it to the 
person for whom it was designed. 

“ Fanfulla pursued one of the doves, and perceiv- 
ing that it bore the name of Donna Elvira, redoubled 
his efforts to be able to present her the gift. Having 
secured the bird he advanced, and kneeling on one 
knee, offered it to her, with a splendid clasp of dia- 
monds, suspended around its neck. The lady re- 
ceived the gift with grateful courtesy; approaching it 
to her face, as if to caress it, the wings of the flutter- 
ing bird discomposed the fair ringlets on her brow, 
and tinged her cheek with a deeper crimson, * * 

“But Fanfulla could not see without envy and 
anger, that after having attentively examined the 
jewelled clasp, and praised its splendour, she turned 
to Fieramosca, and giving him a golden pin, begged 
him to fasten the buckle on her bosom, Victoria, 
who was near, advanced to render her this service; 
and even Hector, aware of the indiscretion of her 
request, was about to give up the pin; but Elvira, 
capricious and self-willed as an over indulged child, 
stepped between them, and said to Fieramosca with 
a smile that concealed some pique, 

«“«* Are you so used to handle the sword, that you 
disdain to touch an humbler instrument?’ The 
Italian could do no more than obey; the Colonna 
turned away with displeasure on her noble and beau- 
tiful features; and Fanfulla looking a moment at Hec- 
tor, exclaimed : 

«“«Tt is well others sow, and you reap!’ he then 
passed from the spot, muttering as if he had been 
alone in the street, and not in the midst of a crowded 
assemblage. 

“The presents of Gonsalvo were not confined to 
the ladies : he had also thought of his French guests ; 
the Duke and his Barons received rich gifts of rings, 
and ornaments of gold, &c., designed to wear in their 
bonnets or about their persons. The magnificence 
of the Grand Captain displayed in this banquet, was 
not without design; he wished to show his enemies 


the amplitude of his means, no less to supply the 
wants of his people than his present courteous pro- 
fusion. 

« The Duke de Nemours, according to the custom 
of his country, then rose, and taking up his goblet, 
turned to the lady Elvira, and prayed her to accept 
him henceforward as her cavalier, saving his obedi- 
ence due to the most Christian King. ‘The damsel 
accepted his service and answered courteously; after 
other healths were drank, Gonsalvo rose, and, fol- 
lowed by all the guests, went out upon an open gal- 
lery that overlooked the sea, where the remaining 
hours of the day were passed in conversation. 

“The greater part of the time, Elvira and Fiera- 
mosca were together. ‘The youth scarce found him- 
self a moment from her side; for if he left her to 
mingle with the company in some other circle, she 
was again in a few minutes near him. Hector, too 
discerning not to perceive this preference, from a 
sentiment of honour avoided encouraging it; but 
could not appear discourteous, influenced by deference 
to Gonsalvo’s will, and the gentleness of his own 
nature. Many observed their movements, and smi- 
lingly whispered among themselves. Fanfulla, piqued 
at the affair of the dove, was vexed to see his com- 
panion in such favour, and when he approached him, 
took occasion to say, half in jest and half in anger, 
* You shall pay me, at all events, for this !’” 

To those of our readers who are unacquainted 
with the details of a ball in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, some account of the concluding festi- 
vities may not be uninteresting. 

«“ Two o’clock in the evening* had struck, when 
the amusements of the theatre being over, the com- 
pany returned into the hall where they had dined, 
which, altered in its decorations, shone with number- 
less lights from wax torches in huge candlesticks, 
and from a vast chandelier hung from the vaulted 
roof. ‘The orchestra, as during the dining hour, was 
in an open gallery around the walls, about two thirds 
of the way from the floor to the ceiling; besides the 
musicians, who occupied one side, there were in it 
all sorts of people, of the lower grade, who wished to 
be spectators of an amusement in which their rank 
did not suffer them to take part. 

* Gonsalvo, with his guests and the ladies, seated 
themselves on a carpet spread where the banners hung 
from the wall, and the Duke rising as soon as the 
hall was filled, requested the honour of Donna EI- 
vira’s hand to begin the dance. When it was over, 
and the maiden conducted to her seat, Fieramosca, 
desirous also of showing courtesy on this occasion, 
came to offer her his hand, praying excuse before- 
hand for his own unskilfulness. The proposition was 
accepted with evident joy; several other couples join- 
ed them, Fanfulla among the rest, who, not fortunate 
enough to obtain the hand of the lady Elvira, had 
provided himself a partner among the ladies of Bar- 
letta, and in the mazes of the dance found himself 
frequently close to Hector and his fair companion. 
The eager attention with which he observed her every 
action and movement, did not reward him by inform- 
ing him of aught grateful to his feelings; in the timid 
glances of the young girl might be read her emotion 
at every look of her partner; and the sound of the 
music, the giddy whirl of the dance, and the frequent 
touching of hands which the changes of position 


* Between eight and nine, according to modern computa- 
tion. 
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rendered necessary, had wrought the feelings of the 
daughter of Gonsalvo to a pitch of excitement that 
could scarcely be repressed. Her state of mind was 
equally evident to Hector aud Fanfulla; the former 
was grieved at it—the latter incensed; he continued 
with whispered words or meaning looks to molest 
Fieramosca, who not relishing such raillery, preserved 
a serious countenance ; his melancholy interpreted by 
the Spanish maiden in her own manner. 

“At length, Donna Elvirz, with that adventurous 
imprudence belonging to her character, seizing a mo- 
ment when her partner held her hand, leaned towards 
him, and whispered—* When the dance is over, I 
shall walk on the terrace that overlooks the sea; be 
there, for I wish to speak with you.’ 

« Fieramosca, unpleasantly surprised at these 
words, merely nodded assent with countenance slight- 
ly changed, and uttered not a word in reply. But 
whether that the damsel lacked caution in not low- 
ering her voice sufficiently, or that Fanfulla stood too 
much on the watch, he also overheard the whisper, 
and cursed in his heart the fortune that favoured Fie- 
ramosca.” 

The persecuted hero has nothing better to do than 
retire precipitately from the ballroom, availing him- 
self of the excuse of a headache, one of those pleas 
which our author informs us, served on similar occa- 
sions in the sixteenth as apily as it does in the nine- 
teenth century. 

«“ The young cavaliers who took part in the dance, 
according to custom and to avoid inconvenience, had 
thrown aside the mantles that usually hung from 
their shoulders, and deposited them in an adjoining 
apartment, remaining for the most part simply attired 
in white satin. Fanfulla and Hector both wore this 
dress, and were alike in stature and proportions; 
their mantles only were different; Fieramosca wore 
blue embroidered with silver; that of Fanfulla was 
scarlet. 

“ Hector found Diego Garcia (master of the cere- 
monies,) and prayed him to present his excuses to 
Gonsalvo and his daughter, he being compelled 
through indisposition to retire; he then hastened to 
the next apartment to don his mantle; but on cross- 
ing the threshold, at a moment when the crowd was 
not great,no one being near him, he felt a light 
touch on his shoulder, as if occasioned by something 
falling from the ceiling, and, at the same instant, a 
folded paper fell at his feet. Looking upward, he 
saw no one, nor did any‘seem to be observing him, 
He was about to pass on; then stooped and picked 
up the paper; unfolding it, a stone was found within, 
placed there merely for the purpose of giving it weight. 
On the paper was written in large and scarcely legi- 
ble letters—* Madonna Ginevra is to be stolen from 
St. Ursula this night, by order of Duke Valentino, as 
the bell strikes three. He who gives you this infor- 
mation, awaits you, with three companions at the 
castle gate, and will be known by a javelin in his 
hand.’ 

« A cold shudder ran throngh the knight's frame 
as he read and remembered that half past two had 
already sounded from the clock of the tower; pale as 
a man, who wounded unto death, makes his last 
steps forward as he is about to fall, with the swift- 
ness of thought he sprang to the door and down the 
staircase, without mantle or hat, striking with amaze- 
ment all who saw him, and hastened to the spot 
pointed out; the arch of the entrance was dark; but 
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as he gazed, breathless with haste and anxiety, he 
saw, leaving the wall, against which he had been 
leaning, a man with a javelin in his hand.” 

He departs in haste to rescue the lady, with Bran- 
caleone and Inigo, who had followed him at a dis- 
tance; meanwhile, 

« Fanfulla, to whom chance had revealed the secret 
of Donna Elvira, was resolved to profit by it, but 
could not hit upon the method, till seeing his favoured 
rival rush out in so much haste, without hat or man- 
tle, a mad thought entered his brain, and he who 
never hesitated at the gratification of a moment’s 
caprice, resolved to put it in execution, 

“ Watching the daughter of Gonsalvo, he had seen 
her when the dance was concluded, depart for the 
balcony, and knew she could not be aware of the 
departure of Fieramosca. He ran quickly to the 
apartment where the mantles were left, which had 
all been resumed by their wearers, with the exception 
of his own and his friend’s. Hector’s velvet cap, 
surmounted by flowing plumes, he placed on his head 
so that the plumes overshadowed his face; threw the 
blue mantle on his shoulders; and none who saw his 
figure could have doubted that it was Fieramosca 
himself. Thus he passed through the crowd quietly 
to the balcony, where there were no lights—the 
gloom only dissipated by the splendour within the 
hall; many boxes of fruit disposed tastefully around, 
contributed to darken the place, so that concealment 
was easy from those who came from the dancing 
room. When the young man entered, he saw that 
the balcony was solitary, and advancing cautiously 
beheld Donna Elvira seated neer the parapet over- 
looking the sea, her elbow resting on the iron bar; 
supporting her head with her hand, she was gazing 
at the heavens. 

“The moon was obscured by driving clouds at the 
moment; Fanfulla knew that if he did not seize the 
instant, her returning light might discover him, and 
approached so gently that the lady was not aware 
of his presence till he was close to her. When she 
turned her head to look at him, the youth bending 
gracefully in act of reverence knelt on one knee at 
her feet and taking her hand raised it to his lips; 
thus concealing his visage so completely that the 
daughter of Gonsalvo dreamed not of doubting that 
Fieramosca was before her. 

“ She attempted to withdraw her hand, but it was 
retained with gentle violence ; the maiden’s fancy was 
capricious, and it may be easily credited that finding 
herself alone with the knight, she should experience 
some timid remorse for having invited the encounter, 
or fear blame should she be discovered there by her 
father, oi her severer friend. 

«“ A breath of wind wafted the cloud from the face 
of the moon; a flood of clear light fell :pon the spot, 
and on the brilliant attire of Fanfulla and Elvira. 
Perhaps neither of them perceived it, but a thrilling 
shriek in a female voice, that came from the water 
at the bottom of the terrace, startled them suddenly, 
and recollecting that others from the ball room might 
be drawn by alarm to the spot, they hastened to re- 
enter the hall by different passages, where the few 
persons who had heard or heeded the mysterious cry, 
took no notice of them. ‘The first shriek had been 
followed by another more feeble, half smothered in 
the throat of the sufferer, and was succeeded by a 
noise as of a human body falling on the bottom of a 
boat; but the balcony was deserted; within all were 
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intent on festivity, and none troubled themselves about 
the unfortunate being who thus implored help.” 

While these things were happening at the castle, 
the boat that carried Fieramosca and his companions, 
urged onwards by seven strong men, flew over the 
waters towards the island of the convent. They 
meet a boat guided by a single person, on the way 
towards the city, but Hector’s impatience will not 
permit them to pause and examine it, though had 
he done so, future misfortunes might have been 
averted. ‘They encounter Michel and his crew car- 
rying off a lady, and rescue her, after a short contest, 
in which Hector is slightly wounded. He uncovers 
the lady’s face, it is Zoraida! Tortured by his uncer- 
tainty respecting Ginevra’s fate, he hastens to the 
island, and ascending the staircase, seeks her in her 
chamber, but she has disappeared, and the whole 
island is in a state of the most profound quiet. Fie- 
ramosca finds himself sinking from the effect of his 
wound, which was from a poisoned dagger; feeling 
his strength fail, he despatches his companions to the 
town to search after Ginevra, while he is taken in 
charge as a patient by the skilful and assiduous Zo- 
raida, who possessed, like other eastern maidens, 
some knowledge of medicine. In the midst of his 
agonizing anxiety, his pain is increased by the remem- 
brance of the approaching combat, to which he is 
pledged in common with the other champions, who 
were all bound by a sviemn vow not to expose them- 
selves to any risk or wounds, lest their default should 
bring shame upon iialian valour. 

«“*] am disgraced for ever! The challenge! Zo- 
raida—the challenge! it wants but a few days, and I 
am reduced to such a pass that I shall not be able to 
bear arms ina month. O God! for what great sin 
is this wound fallen upon me?’ 

“The damsel knew not how to answer to this 
speech, but rather than of what pertained to battles 
she thought of the present danger of him who was so 
dear tu her; danger which her experience convinced 
her was every moment increasing. ‘The moment 
of intense excitement was followed by a lethargy; he 
sank back, his head reclined on the pillow; the veins 
of his neck appeared convulsed, and Zoraida looking 
at the wound, found the appearance of inflammation 
much increased.” 

The fever produced by the poisoned wound mounts 
to his head, and after raving deliriously awhile, fancy- 
ing his gentle nurse now transformed into the like- 
ness of La Motta, now into that of Grajano, and 
Valentino, and calling franticly upon his lost Ginevra, 
the unfortunate knight sinks into insensibility. 

We are next introduced to Borgia, alone in his 
chamber, in the lower part of the castle. He re- 
ceives a characteristic letter from Pope Alexander his 
father, which makes us shudder at the cold atrocious 
villany in the characters of both. He falls asleep on 
his couch ; his dream presents to his mind the phan- 
toms of a guilty conscience, and is vividly described. 
The bell strikes three; the hour appointed for the 
wicked attempt of his agents; Borgia hears the same 
shriek that had startled Elvira and Fanfulla on the 
balcony, and finds that it proceeded from a small boat 
that has floated within reach. He finds in it the 
insensible body of a female and carries her into his 
room, It is Ginevra, who had set out alone on her 
flight from the convent, to seek her husband; the 
exultation of Valentino at finding his victim placed in 
his power by so unexpected a chance, is unbounded. 


“At length, a profound sigh burst from her bosom, 
lifting the drapery that covered her, She opened her 
eyes for a moment, and immediately closed them; 
opened them again, and again, then fixed them stea- 
dily on the face she saw above her. But she saw it 
it only with her outward sense, the mind received no 
idea from the sight; nor could her eyes remain long 
fixed on that hateful countenance. She turned them 
away with a languid motion that would have excited 
compassion in any one else. As her senses gradu- 
ally returned, the first thought that struck her was 
the recollection of Fieramosca on the terrace, at the 
feet of Donna Elvira. 

“+O Hector!’ cried she, faultering, ‘then it was 
true, and I am betrayed by thee!’ and pressing her 
clasped hands on her eyes and brow, she paused; the 
lip of Borgia, at that name, was curled with a malig- 
nant simile. 

“ Ginevra then recollected that she should be in 
the boat, and lifting herself on her elbow with intent 
to rise, feit the bed beneath her, gazed around her 
terrified, and seeing the Duke, uttered a cry which 
was stifled by his hand, as he, grasping her throat, 
compelled her to le down again. 

“¢Do not shriek, Ginevra,’ said Valentino, * you 
would waste your bieath; I am very glad to have 
found you, and will save you the trouble of a journey 
at this hour. You did not seek me—eh! What 
would you ?” 

“ His victim heard these words with a shudder 
that took away her breath. Not having seen the 
Duke for a long time, she did not recognise him; 
but her horror arose from some confused reminiscence 
connected with that face. Conscious of her helpless- 
ness, she only said, «Signor, who are you? Have 
compassion on me! Let me go—’ 

*“* Dost remember, Ginevra, in Rome,’ said the 
Duke, ‘ what thou didst to one who loved thee and 
would have poured at thy feet miracles of gifts and 
caresses! Dost remember that thou heapedst on 
him what would have been insults to a stable boy? 
that thou didst laugh to seorn his love, didst spurn 
his proflers, didst robe thyself in a pride too lofty 
even for a queen? Know’st thou him? I am he. 
Know’st who Lam? I am Cassar Borata.’ 

« That name fell like a mass of lead into the heart 
of Ginevra, to stifle every hope; she, therefore, with. 
out reply, looked at the Duke, trembling, as she would 
have regarded a tiger that had her in his claws, whose 
fury she could never hope to soften by words. 

« « Now you know me,’ pursued the Duke, ‘ think 
if you can hope compassion from me. Yet I can 
bend myself to forego the vengeance I can and ought 
to execute. But with a compact, Ginevra; that is 
reasonable.’ 

“ These words could not but awaken in the bosom 
of the unfortunate lady a spark of hope, and with 
clasped hands, striving not to show in her face the 
horror she felt, she besought him, as worshippers be- 
seech the cross, not to oppress a woman already too 
desolate and unhappy. 

“I implore you, Signor, by that day in which 
even you, though so powerful on earth, must stand a 
naked soul in the presence of the Judge Eternal! 
If there was ever woman dear to you, say, if in 
strange hands she besought mercy in vain, if your 
mother, if your sister were in my strait, imploring 
and imploring vainly, would you not cry for vengeance 
to heaven, against those who wronged her ?’ 
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«“ These words, associating the idea of virtue and 
honour with the names of Vannozza and of Lucretia 
Borgia, moved somewhat the laughter of Valentino. 
His smile was a horrible one, which increased the 
fears of his victim; yet she continued her prayer, her 
voice faltering, so that it was difficult amid her sobs 
to distinguish her words. ‘I am a wretched woman, 
what good, what glory can a mighty lord like you 
find in revenge on me? Who knows that a moment 
may not come, when the remembrance of mercy 
shown to me shall be as balm to your soul?” But 
to paint all the woe, the anguish, the desperation of 
the hapless lady, in finding herself in so terrible a 
strait—to describe her tears—her prayers—and, 
finally her frantic shrieks and maniac imprecations, 
would be impossible, and would offer t» our readers 
a picture too horrible. Enough to say—her doom 
was fixed and irrevocable.” 

Michel arrives unsuccessful in his enterprise, ac- 
companied by Pietraccio among his companions, 
They depart in the boat; Borgia with them, Pietrac- 
cio in revenge fur the death of a mother, attempts 
the life of the infamous Duke; but is slain by his 
hand and thrown overboard. Heaven has reserved 
to a more distant period the punishment of this demon 
in human form. Meanwhile Inigo and Brancaleone 
return to the castle, and relate all that has happened 
to Gonsalvo; search is made for the hapless lady, 
who is at length discovered in Borgia’s chamber. 

“ Ginevra was lying in a species of lethargy, in- 
duced by her unparalleled sufferings; an entire pros- 
tration of all strength; she could not be said to be 
insensible, nor yet conscious; if an arm was moved, 
or her head, she suffered it passively, and seemed not 
to notice it. Her eyes opened naturally, but they 
were lustreless, and moved about with ut looking at 
any thing. Victoria Colonna saw that her condition 
though it seemed calm, was the more alarming; that 
there was not a moment to lose; and dismissing the 
men, summoned her women, who brought spirits and 
cordials, that restored in a short time the life appa- 
rently ready to be extinguished. 

«“ The first sign she gave of returning sense, was in 
gazing about her a moment with a terrified air, then 
springing eagerly from the bed in the attempt to fly; 
but her weakness was so great, she would have fallen 
had not the arm of Victoria supported her, and with 
gentle force drawn her to the couch. 

«“¢Q God" cried she, at length, ‘and you also? 
You seem to me a noble lady; you are young and 
fair; yet will you not have pity on me?’ 

« « Believe me,’ said Victoria, taking her hand and 
touching it with her lips, ‘ we and all who are in this 
castle, are at your service, to aid or defend you; 
compose yourself for the love of heaven; you must 
fear no one here.’ 

«+ Well, if it is so,’ said Ginevra, starting again 
from the couch, ‘ let me—let me go!’ 

“ Victoria believing that her desire of flight arose 
from vacillation of mind, seeing her so weak and so 
disordered, would have persuaded her to have pa- 
tience; but her horror of the place had become a 
madness, and she continued weeping—* Madonna! 
for the ilove of God and the holy Virgin, I ask nothing 
more than to be removed from this place! throw me 
into the sea, into the flames, but take me from this 
place! It shall be little trouble I will give you—a 


draught of water, for I am burning with thirst—and 
let me speak a few words with Fra Mariano of San 





Domenico—let us go—let us hasten from this 
place.’ 

She is removed to another chamber, confesses to 
the priest, and relates the cause of her misfortune, 
her agitation at seeing Hector at Elvira’s feet. Under 
the pious counsel of the good father, she gradually 
conquers her earthly feelings so far as to forgive her 
unconscious rival, and desires to see her. Victoria 
summons the young lady from her bedchamber, to 
which she had just retired, not at all pleased with her 
evening’s amusement—to the side of the dying. 

“ The beauty of the lady Elvira had never been so 
striking even when her dress was arranged with the 
most ostentatious care, as it now appeared in the dis- 
order that suffered her long golden tresses to float 
unconfined over her neck and shoulders, Fra Mari- 
ano dropped his eyes; and poor Ginevra on seeing 
her, felt an internal shudder, and breathed a sigh to 
which the good priest could not refuse compassion. 
The three females thus remained silent for some mi- 
nutes, after which, Ginevra, raising herself a little, 
said, 

« «Signora, you will wonder why I have been so 
bold as to disturb you, not knowing, or being known 
to you; but all is pardoned to one in my condition, 
I must ask your permission before speaking more 
openly; may I speak freely? Whatever your answer 
may be, it will shortly be buried with me in the grave. 
Shall I speak in presence of this lady, or would you 
rather we were alone ”” 

« ¢ Oh,’ answered Elvira, ‘ this is my most intimate 
friend ; who loves me better than I deserve ; therefore 
say on, cara mia signora, I have come to hear 
you.’ 

« «Tf so—and you have given me leave, I would 
only ask this question—’ 

«“ But at this point, when gathering strength to 
say what she knew not how to begin, she stopped for 
a moment. Her resolution to pardon her who had 
been the cause of so much suffering, was fixed in her 
heart with all sincerity; but who would be so severe 
as to impute it as a crime to the unhappy lady, that, 
at the moment she was to become certain that her 
eyes had not deceived her, and that the youth seen at 
the feet of Donna Elvira was really Hector—she 
should feel an invincible reluctance to acquire this 
certainty? Who could condemn her if she yet nou- 
rished an indefinite hope of having been mistaken, 
and of being convinced that Hector was yet faithful 
to his former feelings ? 

“At last, she said resolutely, and in clear and dis- 
tinct tones: 

«“ ¢ Tell me, then, and pardon that I venture to ask 
so much—were you not yesterday evening on the 
balcony that overlooks the sea—at the hour of three, 
and was not Hector Fieramosca at your feet ?’ 

«“ This question, equally direct and unexpected, 
struck both, though with different emotions; the face 
of Elvira became crimson, and she stood without 
power to utter a syllable. Ginevra, looking fixedly 
at her, understood all, felt a chill at her heart, and 
resumed with a changed voice : 

« ¢Signora, I am too bold. I know it—but see— 
I ara dying—and I pray you by the forgiveness we 
all hope in another world—deny me not this grace ; 
answer me. Were you—was it he?’ 

« Donna Elvira almost doubted her senses; she 
turned a timid look to Victoria, who, reading in her 
eyes, that she dreaded her displeasure, and conscious 
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that :his was not the time to show it, embraced her, 
and reassured her without uttering a word, 

«“ Ginevra felt herself sinking, and in uncertainty ; 
she stretched her trembling hands towards the damsel, 
and with a voice that might be called desperate, 

«* Tell me,’ said she. 

« Elvira pressed closely to her friend, dropped her 
eyes on the ground, and replied : 

“+ Yes—we were—’ 

“The face of the unhappy invalid underwent a 
change as if it had been suddenly contracted; with 
difficulty she raised herself so as to sit in bed, took 
Elvira by the hand, and drawing her towards her, 
threw her arms around her neck, crying—+ God bless 
you then—and make you happy!’ 

«“ The last words were scarce uttered, perhaps not 
quite articulated, when the released spirit was receiv- 
ing in heaven the reward of the most arduous victory 
woman can obtain over herself, forgiveness the most 
difficult and magnanimous, a human heart can grant. 

“ Her arms that had been twined about the neck 
of the daughter of Gonsalvo, relaxed, and she fell back 
on the bed. Her countenance assumed that moment 
the appearance and hue of death; the two ladies 
remarked it, and uttered a cry of dismay. The priest 
stood some minutes as if breathless, at last joining 
his hands, and kneeling all three, he prayed for the 
repose of the soul that needed rest so much, and had 
deserved it so well. He crossed her hands upon her 
breast, placed a lamp at her feet, and uttered the 
blessing ‘ Requiescat in pace,’ now in his heart pray- 
ing for her, now imploring her intercession as a soul 
he believed already admitted into paradise, he led the 
two ladies from that melancholy place, and returning 
to the side of the dead, passed in prayer the hours 
that remained of the night.’ 

The author has but done justice to his heroine, 
since her love, bestowed as it was, though involun- 
tarily, on another than her husband, could not be 
called proper—in affording her an occasion for so 
signal a triumph over her feelings. The spirited de- 
tails of the combat, which occupy the remainder of 
the volume, remove the impression of horror, perhaps 
too unmitigated, which is left by the preceding events. 
Fieramosca is saved by Zoraida’s skill, and enabled 
to appear in the lists with the other combatants, 
The solicitude of his friends conceals from him the 
fate of Ginevra till the important contest is over; they 
assure him she is safe, in the care of the Colonna, 
and of the Grand Captain’s household. He writes a 
letter to her to be delivered in case of his death on 
the ensuing day, and buoyant with hope gees forth 
to the conflict which is to vindicate the honour of his 
countrymen. ‘The descriptions of the actors and 
events of that day are highly graphic. The following 
extract describes the field, not far from Burletta, 

“Tt was a noble spectacle to see so rich a rural 
picture enlivened with such a multitude full of motion 
and life; on the right hand, huge oaks lifting them- 
selves towards heaven, the deep green of their foliage 
mingled with the lighter and gayer verdure of small 
trees and shrubs; upon a more distant plain, the field 
of Quarato, on which was seen only the fortified gate 
of a tower, built in front of the rocks, at whose feet 
meandered the road, and beyond, the shore of the 
Adriatic, the city and castle of Burletta, its painted 
edifices shining above the blue bosom of the sea ;— 
still further off, the island of St. Ursula, the high 
peaks of Gargano, and the line of the horizon; to 


the left, hills swelling gradually; and opposite, the 
place destined for the judges, on unequal ground co- 
vered with fresh herbage, and groups of sturdy oaks, 
with trunks wreathed with ivy, in the full vigour of 
rich vegetation. ‘The nocturnal mists rent asunder 
by the breeze of morning, sailed away into the upper 
regions of the air, and took the form of fantastic 
clouds, that smote by the sunbeams, shone like masses 
of gold. Piles of denser clouds rested lightly on the 
edge of the horizon, over them rising here and there 
the tops of the loftiest trees, or the crest of some 
mountain, The sun, about to rise from the sea, sent 
his rich light through the heavens, though it touched 
as yet no terrestrial object. The eyes of all the 
spectators were turned almost involuntarily towards 
the east; upon the line of the sea appeared a point 
of intense radiance ; it grew broader and broader, and 
presently emerged the majestic sun, like a globe of 
fire, spreading abroad his rays, which gave form and 
colour to every object, and were tinged with the tre- 
mulous reflection from the bosom of the waves.” 

We had marked for extraction a description of the 
accoutrements of the combatants, and of the engage- 
ment, but our limits already ery—“ hold—enough !” 
The Italians are completely victorious; the French 
champions being all taken prisoners, with the excep- 
tion of the recreant Grajano d’Asti, who is left dead 
on the field. Fieramosca, who has vanquished La 
Motta and some of the most redoubted warriors with 
his single arm, is full of joyful anticipations, now that 
the sole impediment to his marriage with Ginevra is 
removed. He seeks her at St. Ursula; not finding 
her in her apartments, passes into the chapel, and 
descending into the vault sees her corpse, over which 
the priests are performing the funeral rites. Stupified 
with grief and horror, he suffers himself to be led 
passively from the spot by Fra Mariano; then spring- 
ing on his horse that stood at the gate, and spurring 
him to his utmost speed, quickly disappears. From 
that period, says the story, he was seen no more by 
his friends ; though the tale of an armed cavalier seen 
upon the summit of inaccessible rocks, was after- 
wards current among the superstitious peasantry, and 
the mouldered skeletons of a man and horse were 
many years after found by a fisherman in a bed of 
rocks at the base of Mount Gargano. 

Such is the main story; there are besides, many 
episodical incidents connected with individuals whose 
names we have merely mentioned. The narrative is 
interesting; the descriptions picturesque, and the 
scenes well contrasted. ‘The picture of the manners 
of the times is vivid, and correct so far as our anti- 
quarian knowledge extends, though too minutely 
detailed. ‘The characters are not so strongly indivi- 
dualized as in Marco Visconti; they are rather 
sketched than accurately painted. ‘The hero’s want 
of strongly marked traits may, however, be owing to 
the unfortunate circumstances in which the author 
has placed him ; though passive, he is bold, noble and 
honourable. Ginevra is more of an abstraction than 
the lady Elvira ; though even she is far from realizing 
the ideal of a noble Spanish maiden, The picture 
of Borgia is probably true to history, and that is 
enough. The chief fault of the story is the uniform 
melancholy of its details; but that will scarcely be 
regarded as a fault by Italian readers; the pensive 
and sentimental forming an agreeable variety in the 
light literature of so gay a people. It is the cloud 
which relieves the eye in an ever brilliant heaven. 
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SUPERFICIAL ATTAINMENTS. 


BY MRS, LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. 


Ir is often asserted that the attainments of women 
are superficial. If the fact be admitted, the reason 
is obvious ; for our system of education is continually 
enlarging its circle of sciences and accomplishments, 
without extending the time in which to acquire them. 

Yet are there not causes which concur to make 
the age in which we live, as well 2s our own sex, 
superficial? Does early discipline enforce that fixed- 
ness of attention, which was formerly held essential 
to the acquisition of profound learning? Is not the 
unfolding mind, especially in our large cities, made 
miscellaneous, by the number and variety of objects 
presented to its view? May not the ease and luxury 
of fashionable life, lull it into sloth until its powers 
are enervated? Hear we of any Daniel, who for the 
sake of wisdom, avoids the dainties of a princely table, 
and chooses pulse and water? Are our own times 
likely to produce a Salmasius, who at the age of four- 
teen, published a Latin work, with critical annota- 
tions? or a Theophrastus, who at ninety-nine, wrote 
delineations of human nature, with the fervent spirit 
of youth? We require of those who seek intellectual 
eminence, a conformity to customs which almost 
destroy the possibility of such eminence. We expect 
a student to sacrifice his time to the routine of calling 
and visiting, to be a man of genteel dress and man- 
ners, to acquaint himself with the etiquette of cere- 
monious society, to have the power of saying trifling 
things elegantly. The days are past, when a Demos- 
thenes might retire to his solitude, with his head half 
shaven, and escape censure, or a Diogenes take re- 
fuge in his tub, and be applauded for wisdom, 

The multitude of miscellaneous works, sweeps 
away the power of mental application, and breaks up 
consecutive trains of thought. A rapid mode of read- 
ing is thus rendered necessary, which omits to call 
into exercise the retentive powers, until they become 
inert, and languish; or vengeful from neglect, and 
refuse their aid, when invoked. The ancients, with 
their few books, were like men of small estate, who 
cultivated their domain carefully, and left wealth to 
others: the moderns, like the settlers on our new 
western lands, purchase a province, and die ere its 
forests are felled. When we read merely the titles 
of books, which have sprung forth in a single depart- 
ment of literature, it would seem that our threescore 
and ten years, frittered away as they are, by other 
claims, would scarcely suffice for their perusal. 

The state of the sciences, as well as the influence 
of modern habits, render profound knowledge a rare 
possession. What wonderful accessions have been 
made to the boundaries of some of the sciences, with- 
in the memory of the present generation. And he, 
who would grasp their whole circle, how far may he 
hope to travel, before the little hour-glass of life runs 
out? How have the limits of History been extended 
since the time of Herodotus, of Geography, since the 
dim outline of Strabo, of Natural Philosophy, since 
the days of Bacon. The mutability of those sciences 
which depend on experiment, keeps the mind of their 
votaries on the stretch, like Columbus with his spy- 
glass amid the billows of the Pacific. Others have 
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a more permanent basis, and promise the student a 
surer foothold. Political Economy takes note of man 
as of a merchant, the amount of his capital, his faci- 
lities for transmuting his capacities into gold: Mathe- 
matics views him by his faculties of counting and ad- 
measurement: Law takes cognizance of him as capa- 
ble of “ impeding, or being impeded ;” the study of the 
human mind, and of the Deity invite him to their 
magnificent thresholds, by peculiar allurements, the 
object of the first having received no new powers, by 
the lapse of centuries, and the last having in Himself 
neither change or shadow of turning. He who dives 
deep into the knowledge of himself, and of his Maker 
has not the mortification to find the treasure that he 
amasses, the continual sport of the passing wave. 
In Intellectual Philosophy, we still look back to the 
Stagyrite, of whom it has been well said, that he 
“surpassed all men in acute distinctions, in subtle 
argument, in severe method, in the power of analyz- 
ing what is most compounded, of reducing to simple 
principles, the most various and unlike appearances ;” 
while in Theology, the babe and the sage of hoary 
hairs, are alike learners, from One Book, of that love 
to God and man, on which “ hang both the law and 
the prophets.” 

To the obstacles to profound erndition which grow 
out of the habits of modern times, the vast extent of 
ground occupied by the sciences, and the unsettled 
and advancing character of some of them, we add 
another, peculiar to our own country, and the uni- 
versal strife and labour for riches. Though the desire 
of wealth, is, in some degree, inherent in human 
nature, yet the scope allowed for its exercise, in our 
republic, is unusually broad. No titled aristocracy 
here says to the peasant, “ hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no further,” but the son of the day labourer may 
in imagination clutch a purse, as long as the heir of 
thousands, The false sentiment that it is necessary 
to be rich, in order to be respectable, inwrought with 
the elements of mind, leads the man of genius, to 
jostle in the thoroughfare, with the crowds who but 
imperfectly comprehend him, and by whom he will 
be sure, on such a ground, to be surpassed. In the 
realm of learning, it produces the same effect, which 
the expectation of mines of the precious metals 
wrought on the colony at Jamestown, where in the 
words of its quaint historian, all other employments 
were abandoned for the sake of a vague hope to “ dig 
gold, refine gold, wash gold, and load gold.” Could 
the man who covets learning, make a sacrifice of his 
desire to die rich, what lofty heights might he attain, 
among what serene contemplations and elevated 
pleasures might he revel. 

“ But these he must renounce, if lust of wealth 

E’er win its way to his corrupted heart, 

For ah! it poisons like a scorpion’s dart, 

Prompting the ungenerous wish, the selfish scheme, 
The stern resolve, unmov'd by pity’s smart, 

The troublous day, and long, distressful dream ; 

Return, my roving muse, pursue thy purpos’d theme.” 


Yet if the tendencies of the present age, are rather 
to draw men from the heights of contemplative phi- 
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losophy, or the depths of scientific research, they re- 
veal here and there, a salient point, decidedly favour- 
able to the intellectual progress of our sex. One of 
these, is the cordiality with which they are welcomed 
to pursuits from which they were formerly excluded. 
Man, amon~ his recent discoveries, has made one, to 
which the keen eye of all antiquity was blind, that in 
educating his weaker companion, he doubles his own 
strength. 

“ Knowledge was long since pronounced to be 
power,” and yet it remained locked up in hierogly- 
phics from one half of the human race. Had there 
been no monopoly, on the part of the stronger sex, 
when “ Learning cowled her head,” and was cloister- 
ed with the monk—no mistake, when in the madness 
of chivalry, they deified one moment, what the next, 
they cast away—no jealousy of the feeble companion 
who guarded their hearthstone—with what strides had 
the world advanced in civilization and refinement. 
From time immemorial, man has not feared to en- 
trust power to his allies, or to give honour to his 
friends, but with her, who dwelt nearer to his heart, 
than friend or ally, he hesitated to share the rich 
fruits of knowledge; he divided himself, and walked 
on alone, in those paths where he might have had, 
if not vigorous aid, at least, sweet companionship. 

But the present age, though not absolutely the dis- 
coverer of the gain which mighi arise from educating 
her, who is in one form or another, to educate all 
mankind, has exerted itself, beyond all its predeces- 
sors, to atone for long neglect. It has proclaimed 
that he who obstructs in woman, the attainment of 
fitting knowledge, is his own enemy; that the guard- 
ianship of domestic comfort, the nurture of the un- 
folding mind, the regency over home’s hallowed 
sanctuary, cannot safely be committed to a soul dark- 
ened by ignorance. It has perceived that in each of 
these departments, she needs the sustaining power of 
a love and respect which cannot well be steadily 
accorded, unless she is intellectually worthy of such 
distinction. 

It is no slight generosity which voluntarily throws 
off ancient prejudices, and hastens to make restitution. 
The man who aids the mental progress of his weaker 
companion, deserves gratitude from the community, 
and from a future generation. Pliny spoke his own 
praise, though he supposed himself to be praising only 
his wife Calphurnia, when he said, “ to her other good 
qualities, she unites a taste for literature, inspired by 
her tenderness for me.” Those conjugal attachments 
where intellectual improvement is made a mutual 
object, have been observed to contain elements of 
peculiar tenderness and constancy. The philanthro- 
pist, who promotes female culture, on a thorough and 
extended scale, that culture which combines the love 
and practice of womanly duties, with the knowledge 
which elevates, and makes them graceful, will confer 
a benefit on posterity, which shall endure, when the 
eloquence of Peter the Hermit, and the exploits of 
Coeur de Lion, or the Saladin, shall have faded from 
remembrance, like a worn out tale, 

I would say to the young of my own sex, be 
grateful for the rich gift which is put into your hands, 
and zealous to improve it to the utmost. Give dili- 
gence not to defraud those from whose generosity 
you enjoy the blessing of education, by allowing them 
to suffer in their domestic comforts; but rather, “ let 
them receive their own, with usury.” Neither de- 
‘raud yourselves, by becoming superficial, a sound, 


without a substance. If as high or profound acqui- 
sitions in science, are not expected of you, as of the 
other sex, it is still indispensable, that all your ad- 
vances be marked by patient study, and thorough 
comprehension. Keep the plain rule for your guide, 
that “ whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well.” 
A good foundation in literature and a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the best authors, will fit you for 
companionship with the intellectual and refined, and 
enable you to make your firesides, altars of wisdom. 
Whatever may be your occupation, devote a portion 
of every day to the standard writers in your native 
language, the historians and poets, the essayists, and 
theologians. Do not consider the more ancient poets, 
as of slight consequence, in a course of reading, 
which consults improvement. “For Poetry,” says 
Coleridge, “that of the loftiest, and seemingly that 
of the wildest kind, hath a logic of its own, as severe 
as that of the sciences, and even more difficult, be- 
cause more subtle, more complex, and dependent on 
more fugitive causes.” 

You will find a well-disciplined literary taste, a 
source of great delight. It has a self-sustaining 
power, when the tinsel of life fades, We are in our 
inherent structure, as well as by the usages of refined 
society, far more dependent than the other sex. Our 
happiness rests on a few props, formed out of the 
affections. If they fail us, and they may, we cannot 
turn to the world for a substitute. Even were its 
fame and honour subject to our control, they could 
not sooth us, if the heart’s sanctuary was invaded, 
any more than the imaginary music of the spheres, 
might console the homeless wanderer who shrinks 
from the beating of the tempest. But a well regu- 
lated mind, full of rich resources, is a fortress of no 
ordinary strength. Among those resources, is a 
substitute for friendship, in that fellowship with the 
great of every age, which makes the solitary study a 
peopled land of choice spirits. We share a satisfaction 
almost like personal intercourse, with those mighty 
minds which the world has worshipped. “ Literary 
characters,” said de la Mothe, “ are cotemporaries of 
all ages, and citizens of every clime.” Even the page 
that has silently chronicled our thoughts, becomes to 
us a sister, “I part with my manuscripts as with 
dear friends, who have cheered me in hours of sad- 
ness,” said the sensitive Cowper. 

The power of calling forth friends, from buried 
ages, and from distant realms, will naturally be prized 
by the sex, so prone to friendship, and whose life is 
in the affections. ‘They are also incited to cast off 
the odium of being superficial students, by the hope 
of doing good. Who can estimate the amount of 
good which may be done, in a country like ours, by 
educated women? Men may have more knowledge, 
yet influence others less. By the nature of their 
pursuits, they cannot often pause to scatter its seeds 
by the way side. Borne on by the current of a rest- 
less and excitable age, multitudes of them struggle 
for wealth, or honour, as the swimmer breasts the 
wave; they ride for a moment upon the crested billow, 
or sink beneath it, and their wisdom perishes with 
them. But the daughter and sister in the quietness 
of the parental home, the faithful teacher in the 
village school-house, the mother in her secluded 
nursery, are all forming others after their own model, 
writing upon that which is never to die. 

Man may have more knowledge, and yet hoard it 


up in his cabinet, or embody it in expensive tomes, 
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or confine it to the professions, through which he 
seeks sustenance, or attains distinction. He lifts 
himself up, like a mountain in its majesty—like the 
solemn forest, which overshadows and awes the tra- 
veller. But woman, like earth, the sweet mother, 
gives freely what has been entrusted to her, the corn 
ripening for the harvest, the flower blushing in the 
sunbeam, the rich grass thet covers the dark, brown 
mould with unconscious beauty. 

My dear young friends, be studious to prepare 
yourselves, for every duty that may devolve upon you, 
in this age of high intelligence. If it has been justly 
said of any of our sex, that they were superficial, let 
it not be so said of you. Be grateful to those who 


have thrown open to you the doors of the temple of 
knowledge, and be just to yourselves. Do all the 
good in your power, with whatever mental wealth 
you have acquired, for “ the time is short.” In the 
strong language of a great moralist, “the certainty 
that life cannot be long, and the probability that it 
will be much shorter than nature allows, ought to 
awaken every one to the active prosecution of what- 
ever it is desirable to perform. It is true that no 
diligence can ensure success, death may interrupt the 
swiftest career; but whoever is cut off in the midst 
of persevering improvement, has at least the honour 
of falling in the ranks, and has fought the battle, 
though he missed the victory.” 
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BY PROFESSOR W. J. 


WALTER, 


No. II.—SPENSER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE. 


1553. 
1569. 
1579. 
1580. 


Enters Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 


1590. Farry Queen, first three Books. 
1592. 

1595. His Amoretti or Sonnets. 

1596. Fairy Queen, other three Books. 
1597. 

1598. Returns to England, and 

1599. 


Tuere are few readers who are not, more or less, 
acquainted with The Fairy Queen. The prominent 
place which it holds in the school of English poetry, 
makes it a matter of conscience not to be wholly 
ignorant of this great masterpiece of the Elizabethian 
era—this “ triumph,” as it has been termed, “ of the 
inventive faculty.” But beyond this, the reading 
public know little or nothing of the great Spenser. 
His Minor Poems are not found appended to such 
editions of the Fairy Queen as are within the reach 
of the generality of readers, claiming a place only in 
such voluminous collections as those of Anderson, 
Chalmers, &c. They may consequently be looked 
upon as book rarities, and yet they abound in beau- 
ties with which it is unpardonable not to be acquaint- 
ed. Miss Smith, the well-known translatress of Job, 
has the following remark on this subject: “I once 
gave up Spenser in despair: I think some of his 
lesser poems even superior to the Fairy Queen.” She 
instances the elegaic fancy, entitled “Astrophel,” some 
of the Eclogues, and the Hymns in honour of Beauty. 
It is surprising that she should have passed in silence 
the Sonnets, by far the most vigorous and finished 
of all Spenser’s compositions. They form one of the 
brightest gems in his poetic diadem, and it is chiefly 
with these that the page we here dedicate to Spenser 
will be adorned. Our poet followed immediately in 
the track of Wyatt and Surrey, the last of the bards 
of chivalry, and his pages breathe the same lofty spirit 
with which they were animated. Witness his senti- 
ments upon the true beauty. 


Spenser, born in East Smithfield, London. 


First publication—The Shepherd's Calendar. 
Appointed Secretary to Lord Grey, of Wilton, Lord Deputy to Ireland. 


Returns to London, and publishes several of his Minor Poems. 


Returns to Ireland, and narrowly escapes in the Rebellion of Tyrone. 


Dies in an obscure inn, in King street, Westminster, and is buried in the Abbey. 


How vainly do poor idle wits invent 
That beauty is nought else but mixture made 
Of colours fair, and goodly temperament 
Of pure complexions, that sha!l quickly fade, 
And pass away, as doth the summer shade. 
Have white and red in them such wondrous power, 
That they can pierce the eye, and reach the heart ? 
Or can proportion of the outward part 
Move such affection in the inward mind, 
That it can rob the sense, or reason blind? 
Why do not, then, the blossoms of the field, 
Which are arrayed with much more orient hue, 
And to the sense most dainty odours yield, 
Work like impression in the gazer’s view? 
But ah! believe me, there is more than so, 
That works such wonders in the minds of men, 
I who so oft have prov’d, too well do know, 
That beauty is not, as fond men misdeem, 
An outward show of things that only seem. 


For that same goodly hue of white and red, 
With which the cheeks are sprinkled, shall decay, 
And those sweet roseate leaves, so fairly spread 
Upon the lip, shall fade and fall away 
To that they were—e’en to corruptful clay; 
That golden wire, those sparkling stars so bright, 
Shall turn to dust, and lose their goodly light. 


But that fair lamp, from whose celestial ray 
That light proceeds which kindleth lovers’ fire, 
Shall never be extinguish'd nor decay: 
But when the vital spirit shall expire, 
And to her native planet shall retire : 
For it is heavenly-born, and cannot die, 
A part and parcel of the purest sky! 
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The same lofty reasoning is enforced throughout 
the sonnets. Love, with Spenser, is no dalliance of 
an idle hour, nor beauty a toy to be lightly won and 
lightly worn. In his view, they are things of serious 
import, objects on which he can meditate gravely and 
discourse philosophically, 


Men call you fair, and you do credit it, 
For that yourself ye daily such do see; 

But the true fair, that is the gentle wit, 
And virtuous mind, is much more prais‘d by me. 
For all the rest, however fair it be, 

Shall turn to naught, and lose that glorious hue ; 
But this alone is permanent, and free 

From the corruption that doth flesh enswe [follow]; 

That is true beauty ; that doth argue you 
To be divine, and born of heavenly seed, 

Deriv'd from that bright source whence did all true 
And perfect beauty from the first proceed ; 

The only fair, aud what the fair hath made :— 

All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. 


The sovereign beauty which I do admire, 
Witness the world how worthy to be prais'd, 
The light whereof hath kindled heavenly fire 
In my frail sp’rit, by her from baseness rais’d ; 
And being now with her vast brightness daz'd [dazzled], 
Base thing I can no more endure to view: 
Bat, looking still on her, I stand amaz'd 
At wondrous sight of so celestial hue! 
So, when my tongue would speak her praises due, 
It stopp'd is with the thought’s astonishment ; 
And when my pen would write her titles true, 
Is ravish'd with the fancy’s wonderment : 
Yet, in my heart, I then both speak and write 
The wonder that my wit cannot indite. 


Radely thou wrongest my dear heart's desire, 
In finding fault with her too portly pride ! 
The thing which I do most in her admire, 
Is by the world unworthily espied: 
For in those lofty looks is clear implied 
Scorn of base things, and ‘sdeign of foul dishonour, 
Threat'ning rash eyes which gaze on her too wide, 
That loosely they may not dare look upon her. 
Such pride is praise, such portliness is honour; 
That boldness innocence bears in her eyes: 
And her fair countenance, like a goodly banner, 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. 


That further seems his term still to extend, 
And maketh every minute seem a mile. 

So sorrow still doth seem too long to last, 

But joyous hours do wing their flight too fast! 


The famous warriors of the ancient world 
Used trophies to erect iu stately wise, 

On which they would the records have enroll’d 
Of their great deeds and valorous emprize. 
What trophies, then, shall I most fit devise, 

On which I may record the memory 
Of my love's conquest, peerless beauty’s prize, 

Adorn’d with honour, love, and chastity? 

Even this verse, vow'd to eternity, 

Shall be thereof immortal monument, 

And tell her praise to all posterity, 

That made admire such world’s rare wonderment, 

The happy guerdon of my glorious spoil, 

Gotten at last with labour and long toil. 


The doubt which ye misdeem fair love is vain, 
That fondly fear to lose your liberty, 
When, losing one, two liberties ye gain, 
And make him bound that bondage erst did fly. 
Sweet are the bands the which true love doth tie, 
Without constraint, or dread of any ill! 
The gentle bird feels no captivity 
Within hér cage, but sings and feeds her fill. 
When pride dare not approach, nor discord spill 
The league *twixt them, whom loyal love hath bound, 
But simple truth and mutual good will 
Seeks with sweet peace to salve each other’s wound. 
There Faith doth fearless dwell in brazen tower, 
And spotless Pleasure builds her sacred bower! 


One day I wrote her name upon the sand, 

But came the waves and wash'd it all away; 
Again I wrote it with a second hand, 

But came the tide and made my pains his prey. 

“Vain man!” said she, * that fruitless dost essay 
A mortal thing so to immortalize ! 

For I myself shall like to this decay, 
And e’en my name shall be effac'd likewise.”— 
* Not so,” quoth I, “ let baser things devise 

To die in dust, but you shall live by fame; 
My verse your virtues rare shall eternize, 

And on the heavens inscribe your glorious name, 
Where when as Death shall all the world subdue, 
Our love shall live, and later life renew.” 


The above sonnets have been so selected out of 
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us Gover Se Cite Wane Gags worthy tind, the eighty-eight, as to form something of a subject; 
Without some spark of such self-pleasing pride. “bs , . ‘ 

and we think it will readily be allowed, that rarely 

has a tale of love been told with so much loftiness 


Fresh Spring, the herald of Love’s mighty king, mS 
of thought, joined to so much tenderness and delicacy. 


In whose coat-armour richly are display’d, 


All sorts of flowers that un earth do spring, We must afford space for a specimen of Spenser’s 
In goodly colours gloriously array’d ; powers on a loftier theme. After moralizing on the 
Go to my love, where she is careless laid folly 


Yet in her winter-bower, not well awake ; 
Tell her the joyous time will not be staid, 

Unless she do him by the forelock take. 

Bid her, therefore, herself soon ready make 
To wait on Love amid his beauteous crew; 

Where every one that miaseth then her mate, 


Of rearing trophies for devouring death, 
With so great labour and long-lasting pain, 
As if our days for ever should remain, 


and describing Rome as a tyrant-mistress, 


Shall be by him amere'd with penance due. Who made all nations vassals of her pride, 
Make haste, then sweetest love! while it is prime, And on the neck of all the world did ride 
J . , s : P 
For none can call again the gone-pass’d time. Yet with her own weight new down-press'd she lies, 


And by her heaps her hugeness testifies ; 
Since I did leave the presence of my love, , ' ™ - 


Many long weary days have I outworn, he has bequeathed us a noble pair of sonnets on the 
And many nights, that slowly seem'd to move same subject, undeniable evidences of his great powers 
Their sad protract from evening until morn: of conception, and of his command of language wor- 
For when the day the heaven doth adorn, thily to embody them ~~ - 
I wish that night the joyless day would end; is 
And when the night hath us of light forlorn, O that I had the Thracian poet's harp, 
I wish that day would shortly reascend. To waken from the deep infernal shade 
Thus I the time in expectation spend, Those antique Cesars, sleeping long in dark, 
And fain my grief with changes to beguile, The which this ancient city whileom made! 
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O that [ had Amphion’s instrument, 
To quicken with his vital note's accord 
The stony joints of these old walls now rent, 
By which th’ Ausonian light might be reator'd: 
Or that, at least, I could with pencil fine 
Fashion the portrait of these palaces, 
By pattern of great Virgil's sp'rit divine : 
I could essay with that which in me is, 
To build with level of my lofty style 
That which no hands can ever more compile. 


He that hath seen a huge oak dry and dead, 
Yet clad in reliques of some trophies old, 
Lifting to heaven her aged hoary head, 
Whose foot on ground hath left but feeble hold, 
And half disbowel'd, lies above the ground, 
Shewing her wreathed roots and vaked arms, 
And on her trunk all rotten and unsound, 
Only supports herself for meat of worms: 
And though she owe her fall to the first wind, 
Yet by the crowd devoutly is ador'd ; 
While many young plants spring out of her rind. 
Who such an oak hath seen, let him record 
That such this city’s honour was of yore, 
And ‘mongst all cities flourishéd much more. 


This sonnet leads us by a natural association to 
Spenser’s Fable of the Oak and the Briar. There 
is a power of painting, and a picturesque vigour in 
the language of this piece, which stand alone and 
unapproached in that, or perhaps any age of English 
poetry. We must find room for it, to the exclusion 
of some more airy pieces, which we had marked for 
insertion, 


FABLE OF THE OAK AND THE BRIAR. 


There grew an aged tree on the green, 
A goodly Oak had it sometime been, 
With arms full strong, and largely display'd; 
But of their leaves they were disarray’d ; 
The body big and mightily pight [dui/t}, 
Thoroughly rooted, and of wondrous height : 
Whilom had it been the king of the field, 
But now the gray moss marr’d his rind, 
His baréd boughs were beaten with storms, 
His top was bald, and wasted with worms, 
His honour decay’d, his branches sere. 

Hard by his side grew a bragging Briar. 
It was embellish'’d with blossoms fair, 
And thereto age wonted to repair; 
Phe shepherd maidens to gather flowers, 
To paint their garlands with his colours; 
And in his bushes small was used to shroud 
The nightingale so sweet, and thrush so loud, 
Which made this foolish Briar to wax so bold, 
That on a time he cast himself to scold, 
And snub the good Oak for that he was old. 


“ Why stand’st thou there, (quoth he), thou brutish block, 
Which nor for fruit nor shadow serves the flock, 
Behold how fresh my flowers are spread, 

Dyed both in lily-white and crimson-red, 

With leaves engrain’d in lusty green, 

Colours meet to cloathe a maiden queen. 

Thy vast hugeness but cumbers the ground, 

And darks the beauty of my blossoms round ; 

The mouldy moss which thee aicloyeth {encircles}, 
My cinnamon smell too much annoyeth ; 

Therefore I rede thee, soon from hence remove 
Lest thou the force of my displeasure prove.” 


So spake this saucy Briar with great disdain, 

But little him answer'd the Oak again, 

But yielded, with shame and grief ad-awed, 

That by a weed he was so over-craw'd [crowed over}. 
It chanced soon after, upon a day, 

The husbandman’s gelf to come that way, 


As custom was to view his ground 

And his trees of state to compass round; 
Him when the spiteful Briar espied, 

He causeless complain’d and loudly cried 
Unto his lord, stirring up stern strife : 


“O sovereign liege! thou lord of my life, 
Pleaseth you weigh your suppliant’s plaint, 
Caus'd by wrong, and cruel constraint, 
Which I, your poor vassal, daily endure, 
And but your goodness the same do cure, 
Am like, for desperate dole, to die 
Through felonous force of mine enemy.” 


Greatly aghast with this piteous plea, 
Him rested the good man on the lea, 
And bade the Briar in his plaint proceed, 
With painted words then ‘gan this proud weed. 
(As mostly usen ambitious folk) 
His colour’d crime with craft to cloak. 


“ Ah! sovereign lord of us creatures all, 
Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall, 
Was I not planted by thine own hand, 

To be the primrose of all thy land, 

With flowering blossoms to furnish the prime, 
And scarlet berries in summer-time ? 

How falls it then that this faded oak 

Whose body is sere, whose branches broke, 
Whose naked arms stretch unto the fire, 
Unto such tyranny doth aspire, 

Hindering with his shade my lovely light, 
And robbing me so of the sweet sun’s light ? 
So to beat with his boughs my tender side, 
That oft the blood springeth from woundés wide ; 
Untimely my flowers are fore'd to fall, 

That are the honour of your coronal ; 

And oft he lets his canker-worme alight 
Upon my branches, to work me spite ; 

And oft his hoary locks he down doth cast, 
Whereby my flowrets’ freshness is defac’d. 
For this, and many other such outrage 

I crave your kindly power to assuage, 

The rancorous vigour of his might, 

Nought ask I, only but to hold my right. 
Submitting me to your good sufferance, 

And praying to be guarded frem grievance.” 


To this the Oak did cast him to reply 
Well as he could, but this his enemy 
Had kindled such coals of displeasure, 
That the good man could not stay his leisure, 
But home he hasted with furious heat, 
Encreasing his wrath with many a threat. 
His harmful hatchet he hent in hand, 
(Alas, that it so ready should stand!) 
And to the field alone he speedeth, 
For little help to harm there neede*h. 
Then to the root he bent his sturdy stroke, 
And made full many wounds jn the vast Oak ; 
The axe’s edge did often turn again 
As half unwilling to cut the grain, 
It seem’'d the senseless iron did fear, 
Or to wrong holy eld it did forbear ; 
For it has been an ancient tree, 
Sacred with many a mystery, 
And often cross’d by the priestly crew, 
And often hallow'd with holy-water dew; 
But such like fancies were foolery, 
For nought might they save him from decay, 
For fiercely the good man at him did lay; 
The block oft groan'd beneath his blow, 
And sigh’'d for his near overthrow. 
At length the steel hath pierc’d his pith, 
And down to the ground he falla forthwith ; 
His wondrous weight made the ground to quake, 
The earth shrunk under him, and seem'd to shake 

There lieth the old Oak pitied by none! 
Now stands the Briar, like a lord, alone, 
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Puff'd up with pride and vain plaisance, 

But all this glee had no continuance ; 

For eftsoons winter ‘gan to approach, 

And blustering Boreas did encroach, 

And beat upon the solitary Briar, 

For now no shelter was seen him near 

Now ‘gan he repent his pride too late, 

All naked left, and all disconsolate 

His stalks the biting frost had nipt them dead, 
And watry moisture weighéd down his head ; 
The heaped snow it burthen'd him so sore, 
That now he can his head upraise no more, 
But is down—deep trampled in the mire: 
Such is the end of this ambitious Briar! 


The following are happy instances of Spenser’s 
poetic phraseology : 


The tenor of my tale 
No leasing [lying] new, nor grandame’s fable stale, 
But ancient truth, confirm’d by credence old. 
There no disquiet cometh to annoy 
The safety of our joy. 
There doth soft Silence her night-watches keep, 
And here in the still hour of rest doth sleep 
Pour his limbs forth upon the pleasant plain, 
However men may me despise and spight, 
I feed on sweet contentment of my thought, 
And please myself with mine own self-delight, 
In contemplation of things heavenly wrought. 
And loathing earth, I look to yonder sky, 
And being driven hence, I thither fly. 
Triumphal arches towering on high, 
And lofty spires, the neighbours of the sky. 
Fame with her golden wings aloft doth fly 
Above the reach of envious decay, 
And with brave plumes doth beat the azure sky, 
Admir’d of base-born men from far away. 


Spenser also abounds in powerful moral painting : 
the following are specimens of his talent this way. 


Each sweet with sour is wisely temper’d still, 
That maketh it be coveted the more ; 
On easy things, that may be had at will, 
Most sorts of men do set but little store. 
Whoso hath in the lap of soft delight 
Been long time lull'd, and fed with pleasures sweet, 
Fearless, or through his fault or fortune’s spight, 
To stumble into sorrow and regret ; 
If chance him fall into calamity, 
Finds greater burthen of his misery, 


What difference *twixt man and beast is left 
When the heavenly light of knowledge is put out, 
And wisdom’s noble ornaments are reft? 
When wanders man in error and in doubt. 
Unweeting of the dangers round about. 
In this wide world in which the wretched stray, 
It is the only comfort which they have ; 
It is their light, their loadstone, and their day : 
But ignorance is like the grisly grave, 
In which there never shineth cheering ray. 


Nay, better learn of them that learned be, 
And have drank deeply at the Muses’ well: 

The kindly dew drops from the higher trees, 
And feeds the little plants that lowly dwell. 


Is not the following image capable of national ap- 
plication ? 


I saw the bird that can the sun endure, 
With feeble wings essay to mount on high, 
By more and more he ‘gan his wing t’ assure, 
Following the example of his mother nigh ; 
I saw him rise, and with a larger fight 
To pierce the clouds, and with his mighty pinions 
To measure the most haughty mountain's height, 
Until he reach’d the Thunderer’s own dominions, 





WOMAN. 


Tue right education of this sex is of the utmost im- 
portance to human life. There is nothing that is 
more desirable for the common good of all the world: 
since, as they are mothers and mistresses of families, 
they have for some time the care of the education 
of their children of both sorts, they are intrusted with 
that which is of the greatest consequence to human life. 

As the health and strength, or weakness of our 
bodies, is very much owing to their methods of treat- 
ing us when we were young; so the soundness or 
folly of our minds is not less owing to their first 
tempers and ways of thinking, which we eagerly re- 
ceived from the love, tenderness, authority, and con- 
stant conversation of our mothers. 


As we call our first language our mother-tongue, 
so we may as justly call our first tempers our mother- 
tempers; and perhaps it may be found more easy to 
forget the language, than to part entirely with ghose 
tempers we learned in the nursery. 

It is therefore to be lamented, that the sex, on 
whom so much depends, who have the first forming 
both of our bodies and our minds, are not only edu- 
cated in pride, but in the silliest and most contempti- 
ble part of it. 

Girls are indulged in great vanity; and mankind 
seemto consider them in no other view than as so 
many painted idols, who are to allure and gratify 
their passions. 
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ON EDUCATION. 


I THINK we may assert that in a hundred men, there 
are more than ninety who are what they are, good 
or bad, useful or pernicious to society, from the in- 
struction they have received. It is on education that 
depends the great difference observable among them. 
The least and most imperceptible impressions re- 
ceived in our infancy, have consequences very im- 
portant, and of a long duration. It is with these 


first impressions, as with a river, whose waters we 
can easily turn, by different canals, in quite opposite 
courses, so that from the insensible direction the 
stream receives at its source, it takes different direc- 
tions, and at last arrives at places far distant from 
each other; and with the same facility we may, I 
think, turn the minds of children to what direction 
we please. 
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The pangs this foolish heart must feel, 
When hope shall be for ever flown ; 
No sullen murmur shall reveal, 
No selfish murmurs ever own. 
Nor will I through life’s weary years, 


Like a pale, drooping mourner move. 
* * * * 


Tue scene of my story is laid in the busy, bustling 
city of New York. Incidents will sometimes occur 
there, which have in them a touch of the romantic, 
notwithstanding the citizens are descended 
straight from the honest Dutchmen, who eschewed 
romance and prelacy with all other forms of human 
frailty—except smoking! 

Our nursery stories generally begin with “ once 


good 


there was a man,” but mine begins with “ once there 

was a woman.” Not but what there was a man too, 
ut he was on cypher beside his wife. She ha 

but |} ly a cypher beside his wife. She had 


all the talent, all the energy, all the ambition, and of 


course, all the management; while it happened oddly 
enough, that the gentler qualities, which should by 
right have fallen to her share, belonged to him. His 
heart was the home of every kind feeling. He loved 
every body—even his termagant wife. It was as easy 
for him to submit, as for her to rule. But unfortu- 
nately for him, and unfortunately for those readers 
who are perhaps beginning to feel an interest in him, 
his head was as soft as his heart! Alas! for poor 
human nature, virtue is little prized when she comes 
alone. 

The name of this worthy couple was Ross. At 
the time our story commences, Mr. and Mrs, Ross 
lived in an old brick house on Broadway. The front 
part of the house was used by Mr. Ross as an English 
goods’ stcre; that is, James Ioss was on the sign 
and James Ross stood behind the counter, but Mis- 
tress Margaret Ross was the real head of the estab- 
lishment. She kept the store, and the money—be- 
sides keeping boarders. She had a rare talent for 
money making. All the powers of her mind—and 
they were of a high order—were bent to this one 
object. By dint of close calculation and close econo- 
my, the old lady had contrived to scrape together 
some thousands, and though they made no show, Mr. 
and Mrs, Ross were considered “ well to do in the 
world.” 

This honest pair had one child—a lovely daughter 
of eighteen. This beautiful girl, as you suspect, is to 
be the heroine of my tale. And certainly if you could 
have seen her, you would pronounce her just the thing 
for a heroine. So fair, such witching eyes, such soft 
brown hair, curving over the finest forehead in the 
world; and then such winning ways—a voice all 
music, and a step all grace. I am sure you would 
have fallen in love with her at once. 

Whatever points of difference the old folks had, 
(and they were not few,) both agreed that their Emily 
was the prettiest girl in the world. I presume that 
no man, not himself a parent, ever felt inclined to dis- 
pute it. Of course, this only child was dearly loved 
by both her parents—but most by the father. Mis- 
tress Margaret loved her daughter as well as she could, 
but the love ef money had taken such entire pos- 
session of her heart, that there was no room left in it 
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for her husband, and—if the truth must be told—not 
a great deal for her child. There was another reason 
why the father loved her best—she was like himself, 
all kindness and gentleness, She was a kindred spirit, 
and he found in her that companionship of the soul, 
of which he had painfully felt the want in his more 
energetic helpmeet. 

Now I suppose you will be asking whether the 
daughter resembied her father in mind as well as 
heart. That’s a very foolish question. What do you 
care about a lady’s intellect, provided she has a 
pretty face and a kind heart? You are now intro- 
duced to a young lady that is pretty and amiable, and 
I advise you in this and all similar cases, not to be 
too inquisitive. What if Miss Emily could not 
“reckon the leger up” as readily as her more ex- 
perienced mother, (who seemed to have an intuitive 
perception of every thing which led to money,) she 
could manage a bow of ribbon or a beau of another 
kind with much more skill. If she did not understand 
as well as her mother the art of earning money, she 
knew perfectly well how to spend it. Her having any 
to spend, was the only sign of maternal weakness that 
I ever noticed in the old lady. 

When Miss Emily came into the room with 
a new bonnet on, I have seen the scowl of czre dis- 
pelled for a moment, while an expression of gratified 
pride gleamed in her hard eyes. 

“So Miss Em, you've got a new bonnet! what did 
you give for it ?” 

« Ten dollars,” 

“Ten dollars! well, that’s a real waste of money, 
you extravagant gypsey! But it’s a handsome bonnet 
though, and very becoming to you.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” said the fond father, drawing her 
towards him, “ you must not think too much of the 
vanities of the world.” But the pleased expression of 
his admiring eyes quite nullified the graver counsel of 
his lips, and the light hearted girl tripped away, satis- 
fied that she might safely make some further invest- 
ments in the “fancy stocks” of Broadway, without 
alarming her father’s piety, or her mother’s parsimony. 

One morning, as Mrs. Ross was busily engaged in 
attending to the manifold duties of house and shop 
keeper, the servant informed her that there was a 
young gentleman in the dining room who wished to 
see her. On entering the room, she saw a young 
man of very prepossessing appearance, who rose and 
introduced himself as Mr. Weston. He wished to be 
accommodated with board. ‘The landlady showed 
him her rooms and named the price, both of which 
suiting him, he gave her his references and took 
leave, promising to call next day. 

« T shan’t trouble myself about the references,” said 
Mrs. Ross, as she run her eye over tiie paper, “I 
know by his looks that he is just the right sort of a 
man.” 
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“ Why mother,” said Emily, who was busy at her 
drawing, “ how does he look ?” 

“ Why, he’s got a real good face, and looks as if 
he knew what he was about.” 

Mrs. Ross was a keen observer, and would read your 
face like a book ; you felt when with her, that you must 
take care of your thoughts, or she would see them! 
In this single interview, she had made up her mind 
that Mr. Weston was well bred, well educated, intelli- 
gent, amiable, and—what was to her mind of more 
value than all the other qualities combined—a good 
business man. Nor was she mistaken; Edward Wes- 
ton was all this. He had a fine person, agreeable 
manners, and a well balanced mind. He was a New 
England man, and had received that substantial mat- 
ter-of-fact training which most of the yankee boys 
get; and was thereby fitted to act well his part on 
the stage of life, whatever that part might chance 
to be. 

The next evening Mr. Weston called, agreeably to 
his appointment, and arrangements were at once con- 
cluded for receiving him into the family. He met 
them at tea for the first time. ‘The easy manner in 
which he paid and received the civilities of the table, 
and entered into conversation with those who sat 
nearest him, confirmed the favourable impression 
which his first appearance had made, and satisfied 
every one that he would be a valuable acquisition to 
their circle, 

While they were thus observing him, he was 
equally busy in forraing opinions uf them, Of course 
he was introduced to Miss Ross—“and of course,” 
you say, “ fell in love with her.”” No, not quite—he 
only thought her the prettiest girl he had ever seen. 
He had too much sense to fall in love at first sight. 

The next morning Emily came in to breakfast, as 
bright and fresh as a rose; and Weston thought her 
lovelier than before. 

“I wonder if she is engaged,” he said to himself, 
“but what’s that to you, Edward Weston? What 
right have you to be starting such a query about a 
young lady you have seen but once? I won’t be so 
silly as to love a girl for having a pretty face!” 
So he magnanimously resolved to preserve the most 
perfect indifference towards Miss Emily—for the pre- 
sent. But alas, for poor Edward’s brave resolutions ! 
They melted so fast before the bright glances of 
Emily’s beautiful eyes, that he had them all to make 
over again every morning! 

Philosophers and moralists may say what they will 
about the insignificance of beauty; it sways them all. 
In a conflict where older and wiser men have fallen, 
no wonder if our warm-hearted friend was conquered, 
But to Edward's credit it must be said, that he did 
not yield—or at least did not acknowledge to himself 
that he had yielded, until careful, cool, and deliberate 
observation had convinced him that Emily was as 
good as she was beautiful. Having satisfied himself 
that she was worth winning, the next question was 
could he win her? Would such a piece of perfection 
deign to look at him? He was a modest man, and 
had no great opinion of his powers of pleasing; but 
he would try. 

Now when a young gentleman has a particular rea- 
son for wishing to be particularly agreeable, he is sure 
to be particularly awkward. So it was with poor Ed- 
ward. He could not offer Miss Ross the most com- 
mon-place civility without a blush and a blunder. He 
who talked so well to every body else, could not ad- 





dress the simplest observation to her without “ mur- 
dering the king’s English.” Every word he spoke to 
her came from his heart, but was sure to stick in his 
throat. If he attempted to pronounce her name, his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. This was very 
mortifying, but I believe it is the common experience 
of your genuine lovers, in the incipient stages of the 
malady. But somehow, it never seems to be any im- 
pediment in the way of success, I have wondered at 
this not a little, but my observations at that time 
threw some light on the subject. I perceived that 
Emily was always too much embarrassed herself, to 
notice the embarrassment of Mr. Weston. If he ad- 
dressed an awkward remark to her, she only thought 
how stupid was her reply! O that people were always 
as blind to the faults of others, and as wakeful to their 
own! 

Time rolled on, and Edward sped well with his 
wooing. Now I suppose you will think it is time for 
the old folks to interfere. But they will do no such 
thing. Mr. Ross likes Mr. Weston because he is 
good, Mrs. Ross likes him because he is smart, and 
Miss Emily likes him because—but she don’t tell 
why. I surmise, however, that it is because he likes 
her. This with most young ladies would be deemed 
a good and sufficient reason, Love, in their eyes, 
hides a multitude of faults, Yet a man is capable of 
loving you fervently, who would make but an indiffe- 
rent husband. Of course, this remark is not meant to 
apply to our hero, it is only dropped by the way, for 
the benefit of young readers, 

Edward and Emily were like all lovers, the hap- 
piest of the happy. 

** Before them lay one long bright day, 
Of summer and of joy.” 


In soft moonlight evenings they woul? walk tc zether 
on the battery, and talk over the bright present, and 
the still brighter future—and say a thousand tender 
things which will not bear repeating. 

But happy days fly as swiftly as any others, and 
theirs flew away all too soon. Important business re- 
quired Mr, Weston to go to Europe, where he wouid 
be detained some six or eight months. This was sad 
news to Emily. The tears which started in her 
beautiful eyes on hearing it, gave Edward more 
heartfelt pleasure than her brightest smiles had ever 
done. The day of parting came—the sad farewells 
were spoken, and Edward set sail for Havre. Will 
they meet again ? 

Edward reached his destined port in safety, and 
entered with alacrity on his business. ‘Time pass- 
ed less heavily than he expected, for every arrival 
brought a letter from Emily. Is there any thing in 
the world of a scribbling kind, so delightful as a love- 
letter? The first sight of it sends an electric thrill 
through the frame! How your hand trembles in 
breaking the seal! With what delight is every line 
and word read again and again, till you have it all by 
heart! So it was with Edward. He felt—as who has 
not ?—that the pain of separation was well nigh bal- 
anced by the pleasure of writing and receiving let- 
ters. For three or four months he was allowed this 
happiness, and then, 


* A change came o’er the spirit of his dream.” 


The letters failed! Packet after packet arrived, but 
not a word from Emily. He wrote to his partner in 
New York, inquiring if any thing had happened to 
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her, or if he could account for her silence. But his 
partner was as silent as the lady; and poor Edward 
was left a prey to anxiety and conjecture. At length 
he resolved to endure this uncertainty no longer; and 
closing his business arrangements as soon as possi- 
ble, prepared to return home. Just as he was on the 
point of embarking, a letter was put into his hands, 
informing him that Emily Ross was on the eve of 
marriage with another. Edward was overwhelmed 
at this intelligence. He immediately relinquished the 
idea of returning home, and wrote to his partner ac- 
cordingly, requesting that their connection in busi- 
ness might be dissolved, as his feelings would never 
allow him to return to America, 

Frederic Rockwood had long been an admirer of 
Miss Ross, but while Weston was by, he was obliged 
to admire her at a distatance. He was gay, good 
humoured, and good looking, and passed very well in 
society; but he had none of Mr, Weston’s stability 
of character; in short, he was without principle. As 
soon as Edward Weston was gone, and Emily had 
time to dry her tears, Mr. Rockwood took the field. 
He flattered himself that he knew the avenues to a 
lady’s heart much better than his rival; and perhaps 
he did, to a foolish one like his own. At first his 
advances were met with haughtiness, then with cold- 
ness, then with indifference, but at length with favour. 
Whether the young lady had become tired of writing 
letters, whether she experienced the truth of the say- 
ing, “ out of sight, out of mind,” or thought “ a bird in 
the hand worth two in the bush,”’ whether she found a 
lover at her feet more serviceable than one three thou- 
sand miles away, or whether her affection for her 
first lover was cooled by the wide ocean which had 
rolled so long between them, it is impossible to say. 
Certain it is, that Mr. Frederic Rockwood did at 
length succeed in gaining Miss Emily’s heart—if 
she may be supposed to have had such a thing—at 





any rate, he obtained her hand, and that with the 
consent of both parents. .fer mother favoured the 
match because Rockwood was richer than Weston. 
Her father consented because he could not help it. 
He felt the injustice done to Weston, and spite of his 
charity towards all men, he could not help seeing 
that Rockwood was not so good a man. But he 
never had opposed the wishes of his wife and daugh- 
ter—how could he begin now ? 

Accordingly the marriage took place, and the 
happy—no, the gay pair set off for their new resi- 
dence in Philadelphia. But such a faithless gir! could 
not be a happy wife, and the man who could attempt 
to gain the affections of a young lady engaged to 
another, was not likely to make a good husband. At 
first they lived in considerable style; but their splen- 
dour soon began to wane; they became poor, and 
what was worse, Rockwood became intemperate, 
and treated his wife with such cruelty, that she was 
obliged to leave him, and return to her father’s house, 
in fact though not in name—a widow. 

Edward suffered long and deeply. He had “ ven- 
tured his all in one frail barque, and the wreck was 
total!” For some time he was unfitted for the ordi- 
nary duties of life. He felt as if he had nothing to 
live for—no motive to exertion, The world had lost 
all its brightness ! 

But at length, better thoughts came; the feelings 
of the man and the christian triumphed over those of 
the wounded lover. “ Nothing to live for?” said he 
to himself, “ it proves all too surely, that hitherto I 
have mistaken the great object of life. The great 
object of life can never be lost ;—but an idol has pre- 
vented me from seeing it. Hitherto I have been liv- 
ing for myself, let me now live for God and heaven,” 

He was enabled to keep this resolution, and spent 
a long and happy life in promoting the good of his 
fellow men. 
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It has my sister's gentle eyes, 
Her soft and shining hair; 

Her cheek, in form and changeful dyes, 
And placid brow are there. 

My darling! when with merry laugh 
I echo back thine own, 

Tis oft that I forget me, half, 
What cares my way have strown; 

The partner of my being’s spring, 
Herself, while seemest thou, 

I scarce can feel the world-worn thing 
That acts thy mother now 


Yet while by yonder turf-bank low 
Thou hid’st in feigning sleep, 

Thine eyes, a glance may hardly know 
From violets, whence they peep; 

While o’er the runlet thou dost lean 
And from its eddies dip 

The foam, in cups of oak leaves green, 
To wet thy smiling lip; 

Though bounds my heart to meet thy play, 
’Tis sometimes chilled with fear ;— 

Thus rang her voice but yesterday— 
How long shall thine be here ? 
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“* My sister's child!”—how well that sound 

Recalls the happy hour, 

When, looking innocent and fond 
As thou upon yon flower, 

A mother’s title sweet she heard 
And on the accents hung, 

White first thou marred the tender word 
With thy unpractis’d tongue : 

How proud I spoke! your beauty rare 
To me was triumph high ;— 

Ye formed a picture strangely fair, 
Its owner rich was I! 


** My sister’s child! my sister's child!” 

With aching heart I said, 

To watch her stroke thy ringlets wild, 
Upon her dying bed. 

She gave thee to my love, her trust 
Most precious and the last, 

To guard, when unto silent dust 
Her worshipped form had passed ; 

I clasped thee from her thin white hand, 
She faded as she smiled ;— 

God help me in her stead to stand 
And bless her angel child! 
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CABALLERO LADRONE. 
A TALE. 


BY HENRY F, 


CHAPTER I, 
THE DILIGENCE AND THE ATTACK. 


«“ Arre! Arre!” shouted the postilion to his seven 
mules; and away went the lumbering Diligence from 
before the door of the inn at Toledo, with the first 
glimmering of light, on the morning of a day in April 
182-. Its several compartments, cabriolet, interior, 
and rotunda, were filled with passengers, and six 
rough looking horsemen, variously and grotesquely 
armed—-pistols, knives, and dirks in their belts, car- 
bines and sabres dangling at their saddles—accom- 
panied the vehicle as a guard. The postilion, or 
zagal, as the Spaniards term him, ran beside the 
leading mule, for some distance, and then, bestowing 
a smart stroke of his whip upon him, and upon each 
of the succeeding pairs as they passed by, which 
startled them into a full gallop, vaulted up to the seat 
on the top of the coach, already partly occupied by 
the mayoral, or conductor. No sooner did the cor- 
tegé reach an ascent, than down he sprung again, 
and the sound of his well plied lash, and the eche of 
his “arre! arre!” formed until broad day light, the 
only relief to the monotonous creak of the heavy 
machine, the roll of its wheels and the clattering of 
hoofs, 

When, however, the sun, just peering above the 
horizon, greeted the passengers with a sudden ray, as 
the diligence turned the brow of a hill, they began to 
shake off their lingering drowsiness, and to contem- 
plate each other’s appearance. The cabriolet con- 
tained a captain of the Imperial Guard, a merchant of 
Valencia, and a portly monk. The former, a tall man, 
with a naturally stern countenance, rendered doubly 
repulsive by the disfiguring cicatrice of a sabre cut, 
that extended from the left angle of his mouth nearly 
across his cheek, and huge whiskers, and moustaches, 
bent a searching look from a large glaring eye, upon 
the merchant, and when satisfied with his scrutiny, 
deliberately transferred his gaze to the monk, his face 
assuming a most significant sneer of contempt as he 
concluded his survey. The small, twinkling grey 
eyes of the merchant were busy in their turn, while 
the monk satisfied his curiosity with a dull and 
careless stare, 

The diligence was now whirled along a more un- 
even country, covered with woods, and as it descended 
into a valley, where the thick underbrush, that skirted 
the road, formed dark and suspicious looking inter- 
stices, the merchant, with a glance of intense satis- 
faction at the officer’s sabre and pistols, ventured to 
break the silence. 

« Por el amor de Dios,” said he, “« I hope that we 
shall be unmolested by the robbers that have been 
lurking in the neighbourhood. It is much as one’s 
life’s worth to travel now, to say nothing of property.” 

« Vaya !” responded the monk; * it’s little they 
will get from me, a poor monk !” 

The captain turaed up his lip in a second and 
undisguised sneer, at the monk’s reply, not vouch- 
safing to join in the conversation ; but the merchant, 
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a loquacious individual, encouraged by the padre’s 
attention, began a doleful history of the outrages 
committed by a band of robbers, on the very road 
they were travelling—the marauders being headed by 
a young Andalusian, so fierce, brutal, and cunning 
withal, that the utmost efforts of the police had been 
unable to ferret him out. He was in the very midst 
of a tale of this formidable fellow, when the Diligence 
suddenly stopped, while the reports of a half dozen 
carbines simultaneously resounded in the echoing air. 
“Virgen Santissima!”’ cried the merchant, “ here 
they are!” and pale with afiright and with chattering 
teeth, as a second discharge was heard, he crouched 
down in a corner, while the monk, equally terrified, 
sat motionless. But the captain was of different 
mettle. Hastily thrusting his pistols into his belt, 
and grasping his naked sabre, he threw open the door, 
and bravely sprung from the vehicle. A single glance 
betrayed the position of things. The guard were 
hotly engaged, some rods in advance, with about an 
equal number of robbers, mounted like themselves, 
amidst the discharge of pistols, the clashing of swords, 
and yells and outcries of every description. The 
mayoral, whose brain had been pierced by a ball at 
the first onset of the robbers, had tumbled, lifeless, 
from his seat, and lay in a heap, by the whee! ; while 
the zagal had extended himself flat in the road with 
his face downward, vociferating “Misericordia! Mise- 
ricordia!” in a doleful tone, as though he expected 
with every instant, to feel a sabre through his back. 
With a furious oath, the captain rushed towards 
the combatants, who were fast receding, the guards 
having, apparently, the mastery; when suddenly, one 
weakened by loss of blood, fell headlong from his 
horse; at which the animal, with head erect and a 
wild snort of terror, wheeled about, and would have 
gallopped from the scene. But the captain caught 
him by the rein, and, with a single bound, vaulted 
into the saddle and urged him again to the well con- 
tested fight. Rearing and plunging, however, he 
resisted every effort, rendered the more unmanageable 
by the sudden appearance of a robber on foot, who 
sprung from the bushes by the road side, where he 
had lain concealed, until his mounted associates 
should have drawn off the horsemen. ‘This was the 
leader of the wretches, the fierce, brutal and cunning 
Andalusian of the merchant’s story. He was a tall, 
swart, muscular, well made and strikingly graceful 
rascal, with regular features, but of stern expression ; 
while his eye was peculiarly piercing. He had all 
the Andalusian vanity of dress; for his whiskers, even 
more luxuriant than those of our friend, the captain, 
whom we have left in a furious passion, beating the 
refractory beast he is bestriding with the flat of his 
sabre, were tastefully trimmed and brushed ; his round 
conical hat was adorned with a tuft of black silk on 
the top, while a silk tassel dangled gracefully from 
the side of the upturned brim. In addition, it was 
encircled by a broad band of black velvet, secured by 
a glittering buckle. His velvet jacket, studded with 
rows of gold buttons, was elegantly embroidered, a 
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bright yellow silk kerchief, fastened by a ring of gold, 
enveloped his neck, and a sash of the same colour 
and materia! was wound about his waist. Such was 
the “Caballero Ladrone,” (the robber cavalier,) who 
now, standing within a few feet of the captain, deli- 
berately discharged his pistols at him. The ball took 
effect in the officer’s left arm ; and, rendered the more 
enraged by the wound, he hastily drew his own 
pistols from his belt, and returned the fire, but to no 
effect. ‘Then, suddenly dismounting, he rushed up to 
the robber, whose face wore a most impudent com- 
pound of pride in himself and scorn of his foe. Not 
a word was spoken on either side, but their sabres 
flashed in the sunlight, and they engaged at once in 
deadly fight. The robber found it necessary to exert 
all his skill and prowess, for he was mated with an 
experienced swordsman, while the captain, who had 
anticipated an easy victory, lay, before many minutes, 
prone in the dust, in the convulsions of death, his 
life-blood pouring from a gaping wound, where the 
neck joins the shoulder. 

Coolly wiping his sabre on the dress of his victim, 
the Andalusian approached the diligence. When 
within a short distance, he shouted forth the usual 
robber command, “ A tierra! beca abajo, ladrones !” 
(To the earth! mouths in the dust, robbers!) upon 
which the doors flew open, and the fourteen souls 
inhumed in its capacious bowels, with pallid cheeks 
and tremulous haste, bundled out, and placed them. 
selves flat upon the ground in prompt obedience. 
The fat padre had no sooner plumped himself down 
in the road, than he began to call most dolorously 
upon all the saints in the calendar for protection, 
intermingling his invocations with aves and nosters, 
most unintelligibly gabbled over. In the mean time, a 
second command from the robber, like the “ presto !” 
of a magician, summoned forth purses and watches 
from all sides, which he received very composedly, 
in his hat. The monk protested he had nothing; 
but his garb did not seem a sufficient security for his 
word; for, sternly bidding him to rise, the robber 
handled him pretty roughly in examining his dress, 
and finally, an ejaculation denoting success in the 
search, caused the poor monk’s knees to totter, while 
with clasped hands, he supplicated for “ piedad ! pie- 
dad !” (pity) “ por el amor de Dios, Jesu Christo, La 
Virgen Santissima del Pilar, Santiago,” etc. The 
only response of the irreverent freebooter, was a gruff 
command to “ hold his tongue!” while he ripped up 
his reverence’s flannel robes with a dirk, careless of 
scratching his skin, and took from its hiding place a 
well filled purse, which he tossed into his hat, with 
the rest of the spoils. By this time two or three of 
his victorious troop had gallopped up, and dismount- 
ing, and fastening their horses to trees, they obeyed 
his command to rifle the luggage. Staving in the 
tops of the trunks, without ceremony, with the butts 
of their carbines, they selected daintily from‘ the 
clothing and valuables, stuffing what they thought 
worthy to be appropriated to themselves, into a large 
sack, until it was crammed to the very mouth. Their 
leader, meanwhile, stood guard over the prostrate 
sufferers, disdaining further toil. Unfortunately for 
the poor monk, his fears rendered him desperate ; so 
finding himself somewhat behind his sentinel, he stole 
softly away into the bushes, creeping carefully on his 
hands and knees. But no sooner was the sack tied 


and slung across the back of one of the horses, than 
the wary glance of the Andalusian detected the ab- 


sence of the devoted monk. Darting, with an oath, 
into the bushes, he drew out the skulking padre, now 
speechless with affright, by the hair, and, with a 
bloodthirsty ferocity, completed the dreadful tragedy 
of the hour, by severing his throat with a single 
stroke of his sabre. Down dropped the convulsed 
and bleeding corse, and while a cold shudder of horror 
ran through the fellow travellers of the murdered man, 
who, though, in their prone position, from which 
which they dared not move, they could not see the 
terrible deed, were yet fearfully conscious of its com- 
mission ;—the clattering of hoofs announced the de- 
parture of the robbers. The zagal, after a time, ven- 
tured to lift his head, and seeing no lingering foe, 
summoned the rest to rise also. The bodies of the 
slain were first placed upon the top of the diligence, 
the mutilated trunks were gathered up, the passengers, 
in solemn silence, then resumed their seats within, 
the zagal’s “ Arre!” was the signal for motion, and 
the vehicle went on; leaving the disordered ground, 
the distained dust, where the captain and mayoral 
had met with their unhappy fate, and the yet unab- 
sorbed pool of gore, yet reeking from the veins of the 
monk, the trophies of the fearful encounter. 


CHAPTER Il, 
THE MOTHER AND THE WIFE. 


A priest had been murdered by the Andalusian—a 
priest! The pale of religion had been violated, the 
Holy Catholic Church desecrated, and all Madrid was 
astir! Groups collected here and there, discussing 
the terrible event, and ejaculating, in wondering 
horror, at the enormity of the deed. 

«“ Who was the monk ?” asked one of four or five, 
gathered in close confabulation upon the matter, on 
the walk before the church of “ Buen Suceso,” in 
that centre of all the bustle and stir of Madrid, “ La 
Puerta del Sol.” 

“ Padre Lorenzo, of our monastery of San Gero- 
nimo,” was the reply. 

“ Maria!” exclaimed the questioner. 

“Ia Virgen!” echoed a tall commanding figure in 
a montera cap, with his brown capa folded so closely 
around him, that only a pair of ,piercing eyes were 
visible—who had paused, a moment before, by the 
group. 

« They say this Andalusian is a handsome dog,” 
said one. 

“ Yes; but the devil within him shows itself in his 
eye,” replied another. “I heard a passenger, whom 
he has robbed, say so; and he cuts a throat with his 
band around him, as a butcher would a poor lamb!” 

“ Tunantes!” again exclaimed the second speaker, 
lifting up both hands. 

«“ Demonios!” was the echo from the stranger in 
the montera cap. 

« But the government has taken the affair seriously 
in hand now,” continued the third speaker; “ I have 
it, too, from an under secretary, that one of the ras- 
cals was taken this morning, and will disclose the 
lurking places of the Andalusian. Hush—hush :” 

The speaker beckoned to his companions to lay 
their heads close to his own. The stranger in the 
montera cap followed their example. 

“ It’s whispered that he is often here in the Puerta 
del Sol, to discover who is about leaving the city, 
and where there will be a chance for spoil; and 
mingles in disguise directly among us!” 
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“ Benedito sea San Jose ’y La Virgen!” 

“ Picaro!” 

“ Virgen Santissima !” were the simultaneous ex- 
clamations of the listeners, as fear or indignation 
actuated them. The stranger in the montera cap 
shook his head as he walked away, saying, in a tone 
of devout resignation, “ Valgame Dios !” 

As he passed from the square into the Calle Mayor, 
he quickened his pace, and moved yet faster, when 
he had left the deserted street, and was threading 
numerous narrow and dirty lanes leading in the direc- 
tion of the Toledo gate, ‘Then, too, he gave ex- 
pression to his thoughts. 

“If we are betrayed,” he muttered, between his 
clenched teeth, “ it is by that accursed Catalan, To- 
maso. His chicken heart has failed him. Santiago! 
he had better have held his tongue !” 

He entered a tenement, somewhat superior to the 
generality of the dwellings in that quarter of the city, 
situated in a narrow street, leading from the Calle 
de Toledo. Once within, all was comfort. A bright 
eyed creature sprung to meet him, so soon as his 
footstep touched the threshold, and was folded in his 
embrace. It was his wife. A second female, with 
a stern countenance like his own, and similarly tall 
and commanding in stature, extended her arms for- 
ward ; and crossing his hands on his breast, he bowed 
before her to receive her blessing. It was his mo- 
ther. For several hours, he sat with them, in seeming 
composure and delight; then, anticipating that the 
seal might have been set upon him, he said lovingly 
to his wife, 

« I must leave yon now, Antonita; perhaps to be 
gone for months. "Tis sudden notice of so long an 
absence, but ’twas received to-day as suddenly. Be- 
hold! here is money for you—enough until my return. 
Farewell !” 

His leavetaking was short; though his lips, when 
he kissed her, dwelt longer than usual upon her own. 
She did not venture to entreat against his departure, 
for his will was law; and his expeditions had before 
this, induced an equal degree of despatch. The tears 
that filled her eyes were her only testimonials of grief, 
as she returned his parting caress; while his pious 
mother again bestowed her blessing, with a “ Vaya 
usted con Dios!” 

The next morning, all Madrid was again astir 
with the news that the Andalusian was a prisoner, 
through the treachery of one of his band, Tomaso, 
a Catalan; but horror was also again awake; for it 
was told, Tomaso had been found on the pavement 
of an unfrequented street, a cold and stiffened corse ! 


CHAPTER Iil. 
THE EXECUTION. 


Tne “ Plaza de la Cebada,” ordinarily a market place, 
was cleared of its stalls and tables, for it was to wit- 
ness the execution of the Andalusian. The prepa- 
rations for death by the gallows, are, in Spain, of the 
most primitive description. ‘Two huge upright posts 
support a horizontal beam, to the centre of which the 
fatal rope is secured; the ascent being obtained by 
means of a ladder resting on the beam. On this 
occasion, the gallows was guarded by the police from 
the contiguity of the crowd, (the hangman alone, being 
admitted to enter within the limits they preserved ;) 
and lifted itself in air, in the full sight of all, a mournful 
emblem of the scene to be enacted. 


A dense mass of spectators, men and women, filled 
the square, while the balconies and windows of the 
enclosing houses were crowded with either sex; for 
custom hallows any thing, however repugnant to the 
sensibilities—and it is customary in Spain for even 
gentle woman to witness the bloody bull fight in the 
amphitheatre, and to make an execution a spectacle. 
The motley mingling of all Spain’s various garbs w: 
curious to see. Here strutted the Andalusian in his 
gay and beautiful dress—there stood a Catalonian, 
wild and picturesque, with his red woollen cap falling 
over his shoulder, and his silver buttoned jacket. 
Further on was a Valencean, a brilliant kerchief, in 
Moorish style, folded about his head; and yet further 
a sturdy Gallegan, with coarse brown jacket and 
pointed cap; while the grave Castilian, wrapped closely 
in his capa, gazed around with a dignified air. It 
had been a gala scene, but for the horror inspired by 
that gallows-tree, which lifted itself in the midst. 

A sudden impulse at length moved the motley 
crowd, as the church bells tolled the hour of noon; 
and as the din of voices was hushed in intense curi- 
osity, from afar off, along the Calle de Toledo, were 
heard the mournful notes of attendant monks, as 
they chaunted the death-dirge of the condemned. 
They swelled louder and louder as the procession 
moved slowly on, and first appeared the mounted 
police, or “ celadores,” spurring their horses from side 
to side, and waving their sabres, that glittered in the 
sunbeams, to clear a way through the thronging 
crowd. Next came file after file of soldiery, their 
bayonets swaying, with measured motion, as they 
marched. In their midst was the prisoner. How 
changed from the bearing of the careless Andalusian! 
A shroud was his garnient, his feet were tied together 
under the belly of the ass which he bestrode, and his 
hands clasping a crucifix, were secured before him 
with a cord. The staring spectators had come out 
to gaze upon the face of the terrible murderer, but he 
had baulked them. He held his head bowed upon 
his breast, and his dark luxuriant hair, which he had 
suffered to grow untrimmed, during his imprisonment, 
hung down over his features and shut them from 
sight, as with a veil. Ever and anon the crucifix 
was pressed to his lips by an earnest monk, but of his 
own accord he moved not a muscle, Still on went 
the solemn procession, until it reached the corner of 
the street, where it opens into the square. 

Thereby, stood a won:n, aged, yet tall and erect, 
gazing upon the sight with a beautifui girl in the An- 
dalusian garb, fast clinging to her gym. They were 
the mother and wiie wf the crimimal. Alas! they 
dreamed him afar off, and were watching with each 
passing day, to greet his loved return. They knew 
not of his hardened heart—of the blood upon his 
soul—they knew not that the shrouded wretch before 
them, bowing his head in shave, was the dear one 
of their hearts! 

What sees that aged mother to rivet her gaze upon 
the doomed man? Her cheek grows bloodless, her 
lip tremulous; he is before her now, carried onwards, 
motionless as stone. She suddenly releases herself 
from the hold of her companion, and darts to his 
side; and now she is drawing aside his hair—yet 
carefully, so that no eye but her own can see—to 
look upon the face it conceals. Her lips are seen to 
move, as if addressing the guilty man; then she turns 
away, the paleness of her cheek grown more ghastly 
still, and her quivering lips of a livid hue! 


























«“ What is it, mother?” anxiously inquired her 
young companion as she rejoined her. 

« Nothing—nothing, Antonita ; ’tis only that I am 
a coward at such sights.” 

None, save the devoted robber, had heard her low 
tremulous tones, as she caught a glimpse of his face, 
“ Maria Santissima be with thee, my poor boy!” 

The procession was now wheeling before the 
church of Saint Domingo, to reach the centre of the 
square. Still the prisoner preserved the gloomy 
stillness of his manner—still his heart was not up- 
lifted. But now the beast he bestrides is turning the 
angle ; and, at once, a startling cry, from many voices 
in unison, echoes through the air! The crowd on 
either side of the prisoner, are violently pushed into 
the open space before and behind him, to divide him 
from the soldiery, and trammel their action. The 
cords that secure him to the ass, are cut, his hands 
too are freed, and he disappears in the horror-stricken 
throng! What startling sounds, like the sullen roar 
of an angry sea, issue from the mass of bewildered 
spectators at this sudden and unlooked for event— 
and what appalling shrieks from those near the res- 
cued and the rescuers, as they strive to force a pas- 
sage from the spot, to escape the fire of the soldiery, 
momentarily expected! “An escape!” “A rescue!” 
“A rescue!” is heard on every side. Recovered from 
the shock of amazement, and obtaining sufficient 
room, the soldiers charge with their bayonets, while 
the celadores spur their horses forward, reckless of 
trampling some unfortunate under their hoofs, in their 
eagerness to secure the criminal again. In the mean 
time, the shroud is torn from him; yet his long hair 
marks where, surrounded by his faithful band, he 
strives to make his way. ‘Two or three of the cela- 
dores are beside them now, cutting and slashing with 
their sabres and inflicting gory wounds. Pistols 
sound in the air, and one reels and pitches from his 
horse! The little band, with the Andalusian in their 
midst, fight their way, with desperate determination, 
foot by foot, towards the church. They strive but 
to protect him to its portal. Once kneeling beside 
its holy altar, he is safe! The panoply of the church 
is over him and around him, and though his crimes 
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be piled up, mountains high, and all of bloody hue, 
in that blessed sanctuary even the arm of justice 
dares not descend to strike! But his hope is vain— 
he will not escape his threatening doom! A long 
and deafening yell from the crowd greets the appear- 
ance of a file of soldiers in the balcony of an adjoin- 
ing house—where, with sure and deadly aim, they 
fire! Not a man of the rescuers has escaped; dead 
or severely wounded, they are stretched upon the 
ground, and even the Andalusian reels with his hurt! 
At the moment he is seized and dragged forward to 
the gallows, where he is seated upon the lowest round 
of the ladder. But he droops more and more, as the 
blood flows faster and faster from his wounds, With 
eager haste, lest he be cheated of his victim, the ex- 
ecutioner, sitting above him, grasps him beneath his 
arms, and lifts him up, step by step; while the dis- 
cordant outcries of the crowd are hushed, and the 
slow and solemn chaunt of the monks beneath the 
gallows, is heard alone. Now the top of the ladder 
has been reached by the executioner, half exhausted 
with the toil of the ascent. ‘on the topmost 
round, with the criminal just beiv “e is forced 
to sustain him in a firm grasp with « uaad, while 
he adjusts the noose about his neck with the other. 
Then, with his foot against the victim’s back, he 
draws with his might upon the rope. But no con- 
vulsions follow—justice has been cheated of its prey— 
and when he casts the Andalusian from the ladder, 
he swings to and fro, already a lifeless corse ! 

A few days after this event, a grim visaged man 
knocked at the Andalusian’s door. The wife opened 
it with a smile of eager expectation, that was changed 
to bitter disappointment when she saw who stood 
beside it. But her sorrow was more bitter at the 
tale he told. He said that her husband had been lost 
upon the sea, and took from beneath his capa, a huge 
purse of gold, sent to her, as he said, with her hus- 
band’s dying blessing! 

She dreams, even now, as she weeps in her cottage 
in her own sunny Malaga, that her Francisco is 
sleeping beneath the waters—but the silent mother 
knows that he has hung upon the gallows! 
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THE ZEPHYR. 


BY JOHN HICKMAN, JUN, 


He comes, he comes, at summer morn, 
Across the sleeping sea, 

With fragrance gathered from afar, 
The zephyr winging free. 


With fairy among the boughs 
He seeks the linnet’s nest, 

And fans her plumage as she lies, 
To break her matin rest. 


He comes, he comes, at burning noon, 
With cooling in his breath, 

And kindly touches in his path 
The fevered couch of death. 


He lends a pinion to the cloud, 
That skims the mountain's crest, 
And lulls, with sighs, the infant ones 
Upon the mother’s breast. 


He comes, he comes, at stilly eve, 
When the west is one deep glow, 

With epirit voices in his train, 
That breathe in accents low. 


He sighs around the cottage lone 
When pains their vigils keep, 
And with his softiy-whispered tone 

Lulls sorrow into sleep. 
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Tuar state of life is most happy, where superfluities 
are not required and necessaries are not wanting. 
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TuosE beings only are fit for solitude, who like 
nobody, are like nobody, and are liked by nobody. 
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Oh! look how he stands on the wild sunny slope— 
He springs o’er the rocks like an antelope: 
The signal he promis’d—his rifle—I hear, 
And he waves his cap in the mountain air: 
His voice, like a silver horn, ’s ringing with glee, 
And sweet as an angel smiles, smiles he for me. 


III. 


The dark woods are hiding him—heart be thou still! 
The foam of his footstep is white in the rill; 
The boughs of the flower shrub crash as he flies; 
He heeds not the blossom that trodden down lies: 
He darts o’er the grass, and he springs to my side, 
And presses me to him—and calls me his bride. 


IV. 


And oh! as I gaze on his forehead so high, 

His soft sunny cheek, and his love-beaming eye, 
And listen to accents, as sweet as the dove 

Among the wild beech trees, pours out to his love: 
I think not of absence—of hours so lone— 


The pride of the wilderness calls me his own! 
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JOTHAM’S PARABLE. 
Judges ix. 


BY MRS. LYDIA 


Tue trees of Israel onze conven'd 
In conclave, strange and bold, 
To choose a ruler, though the Lord 
Had been their king of old; 

And first, the homage of their vow 
They to the Olive paid, 

But she the flattering suit repell’d, 
And lov'd the peaceful glade. 


Next, to the fruitful Fig they turn'd, 
On Shechem's shadowy height, 

And spread the gilded lures of power 
Before her dazzled sight ; 

But shivering low, in every leaf, 
As the light breeze swept by, 

Ambition’s sinful thought she spurn'd, 
And rais’d to Heaven her eye. 


So then, the lowly Vine they sought, 
That round her trellis bound, 
in sweet contentment humbly dwelt, 
Belov'd by all around ; 
Yet, hiding ‘neath her clusters broad, 
With unobtrusive smile, 
And clinging closer to her prop, 
She ‘scap'd th’ insidious wile. 
Then up the thorny Bramble spake, 
To every lofty tree, 
“Come, put your trust beneath my shade, 
And I'll your ruler be.” 
“The Bramble-shade !—The Bramble-shade ! 
Have ye forgot the day, 
When Midian’s old, oppressive yoke 
Was nobly rent away? 


“ My glorious sire !—Have ye forgot 

How in God's strength he rose ? 

And took his dear life in his hand, 
And triumph'd o'er your foes? 
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So now, if with my father’s house, 
Ye have dealt well and true, 
Rejoice ye in your new-made lord, 

While he exults in you. 


“ But if my slaughter'd brethren’s blood, 

Still from the dust doth cry, 

And echo in that Judge's ear 
Who rules both earth and sky; 

Then from the bramble where ye trust, 
Break forth at midnight hour, 

The o’erwhelming and vindictive flame, 
And all your host devour.” 


That voice the ingrate people heard, 
With deep remorse and dread, 

And deem'd some spirit, strong in wrath, 
Had risen from the dead; 

For there, on Gerizzim, he stood, 
Amid its cedars bright, 

And frown'd one moment on the throng, 
Then vanish'd frum their sight. 


But fearful was the fiery doom 
Of Shechem’s leaguer’d tower, 
When fierce Abimelech arose, 
With war's disastrous power ; 
Each soldier bore a sever'd bough, 
And rear’d a mighty pile, 
From whence the wild, unpitying flame 
Consum'd the men of guile. 


And on that tyrant’s head there fell 
A weight of wrath and pain, 

Dire judgment for usurping guilt, 
And for his brethren slain; 

The mill-stone, by a woman thrown, 
A servant's deadly thrust, 

Aveng’d the usurper’s ruthless deed, 
And crush’d him to the dust. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
ABRIDGED FOR THE LADY'S BOOK, 
[See Plate.] 


FROM THE GOLDEN HORN. 


Tue approach to this magnificent city, from the Sea of Mar- 
mora, is more beautiful, perhaps, than that of any other city in 
the world. Before the spectator lies a romantic archipelago 
of islands covered with pine, arbutus, and oak woods, from 
whence emerges, on every summit, some monastery of the 
Greek church. These lovely islets seem to float upon a sea 
generally calm and unruffled, and are beautifully reflected 
from a surface singularly pure and lucid. Beside them is the 
coast of Asia Minor, from which rises at a distance, the vast 
contour of Mount Olympus, not, as the poet describes it, with 
“cloudy tops,” but usually unveiled and distinct; its flanks 
clothed with forests, and its summits crowned with eternal 
snows, glittering in sunlight, imparting to the heated atmo- 
sphere below an imagined feeling of refreshing coolness. In 
some states of the air, the effect of refraction is so deceptive, 
that the mountain seems almost to impend over the spectator. 

From hence the coast sweeps round to the mouth of the 
Bosphorus, in a recess of which lies the town of Chalcedon. 
Beside it stretches, for more than three miles, the great ceme- 
tery of the Moslems, the most extensive, perhaps, in the 
world; and rising from the plain, and ascending the side of a 
hill, is the fine city of Scutari, associated with early historical 





recollections. It is of considerable extent, covering the in- 
clined plane of the hill on which it is built, till the ascent is 
terminated by the lofty mountain of Bourgerloo, a detached 
portion of the great Bythinian chain. From thence a splendid 
view is commanded, including the romantic windings of the 
Bosphorus, almost for the whole extent of the strait, from the 
Euxine to the Propontis. 

Below the promontory of Scutari, the Bosphorus rushes out 
with its rapid current, and no longer confined within its narrow 
shores, expands itself into the open sea. The limpid torrent, 
like that of some great river tumbling down from its source, 
now wheels and boils, and creates such commotion that boats 
are oftentimes dangerously entangled. 

On the European shore, and opposite to Scutari, two pro- 
montories project into the Bosphorus. The first is the penin- 
sula of Pera, its lower part terminated by the ancient city 
of Galata, where the enterprising Genoese established one 
of their commercial marts under the Greek emperors, and 
where their language still attests their origin. The walls, 
with their ramparts and towers, are still entire ; and the gates 
are nightly shut by the Turks with the same vigilant precau- 
tion as they were by their former masters. This is the crowded 
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mart, where merchants of all nations have their stores and 
counting-houses, and which the active and busy genius of the 
Genoese still seems to animate. 

The town of Pera occupies the elevated ridge of a high 
promontory between the harbour and the Bosphorus. On the 
spine of this eminence the European natives have established 
their residence. The merchants, whose stores and offices are 
below, have their dwelling-houses on this lofty and healthful 
elevation, to which they are scen climbing in groups every 
Their habita- 
They are 


evening, when the busines of the day is over. 
tions form a strong contrast to those of the Turks. 
lofty, solid, and convenient, and from their height command 
a magnificent view of the circumjacent seas, with all their 
bays and islands. Here also the ambassadors of the different 
powers of Europe have their palaces, among which the British, 
before its destruction by fire, was the most beautiful and 
conspicuous. 

Below the promontory of Pera, the noble harbour of ** The 
Golden Horn” opens to the view, its entrance formed by the 
points of Galata and that of the seraglio. 

From the ** Golden Horn,” the city of Constantinople rises 
with singular beauty and majesty. The view of the city dis- 
plays a mountain of houses, as fur as the eye can reach: the 
seven bills form an undulating line along the horizon, crowned 
with imperial mosques, among which the grand Solemanie is 
the most conspicuous. These edifices are extraordinary 
structures, and, from their magnitude and position, give to 
Constantinople its most characteristic aspect. They consist 
of large square buildings, swelling in the centre into vast 
hemispherical domes, and crowned at the angles with four 
slender lofty minarets. The domes are covered with metal, 
and the spires cased in gilding, so that the one seems a canopy 
of glittering silver, and the other a shaft of burnished gold. 


Their magnitude is so comparatively great, and they cover 
such a space of ground, that they seem altogether dispropor- 
tioned to every thing about them, and the contrast gives them 
an apparent size almost as great as the hills on which they 
stand. 

Among the conspicuous objects arising above the rest, and 
mingling with the minarets of the mosques, are two tall 
towers, one on each side of the harbour, called the * Janissa- 
ries’ Tower,” and the * Tower of Galata.” They command 
an extensive view over both peninsulas, and are intended for 
the purpose of watching fires, to which the city is constantly 
subject. Instead of a bell, a large drum is kept in a chamber 
on the summit, and when the watchman observes a fire, for 
which he is always looking out, he strikes the great drum with 
a mallet; and this kind of tolling produces a deep sound, 
which comes on the ear, particularly at night, with a tone 
singularly solemn and impressive. 

The valleys between the hills are crossed by the ancient 
aqueduct of Valens, which conveys the water brought from 
mountains of the Black Sea to the several cisterns of the city. 
The humidity oozing through the masonry, nourishes the 
roots of various plants, which, trailing down, form festoons 
with their long tendrils, and clothe the romantic arcades, 
which cross the streets, with a luxuriant drapery. Almost 
every house stands within an area planted with jujube, judas- 
tree, and other fruit and flowery shrubs peculiar to the soil 
and climate; so that the vast mass of building covering the 
sides and summits of the hills, is interspersed and chequered 
with the many hues displayed by the leaves, fruits, and 
flowers in their season. Of these the judas-tree affords the 
predominant colour. The burst of flowers from every part 
of it, in spring, at times actually gives a ruddy tint to the 
whole aspect of the city. 
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Tue era of magicians and conjurers is past, but still there 
are words of power—words hut raise before the mind's eye, 
visions of riches and splendour, as suddenly as the genie of the 
lamp reared the palace of Aladdin. *“ Speculation” has acted 
the genie’s part in our land, both in raising and destroying 
fortunes. ‘ 

But the real cabalistic word of Americans is economy. This 
is used by all classes and found useful on all wccasions. The 
politician, when he would secure a snug office and good salary 
for himself, has only to boast of his skill in promoting “ na- 
tional economy.” The man of business, when asked to tell 
the secret by which he has lured gold to his coffers, will 
whisper “ It is my economy.” 

The farmer and mechanic owe all their wealth and import- 
ance to the “successful practice of economy.” 
The ladies, too, are thorough economists. 
with none who advocate extravagance, however unthinkingly 
they may practise it. Hence, those who purchase the “ dear 
and far fetch’d” materials for their dresses, will tell you that it 
is good economy, because of their superior durability, colours, 


You will meet 


lustre, or some other excellence, never taking into account 
how soon the forms or patterns may become unfashionable. 
A fifty dollar bonnet will become as obsolete at the cnd of the 
season as one that costs but five. 

There are economists who always save in little things, while 
they indulge in ruinous extravagance in their general arrange- 
ments or luxurious tastes ; like the London fine lady, who was 
spending thousands of »ounds for old china, while she refused 
to let a two shilling mangoe be cut at her table. 

Some practise ‘“‘ severe economy” in regard to the wages of 
their help or their washerwoman. A lady will congratulate 
herself, if she saves ninepence a week in this way, and imagine 
herself an economist, though she may spend fifty dollars in the 
same time, on elegant superfluities. Persons who have not 
been blessed with a discriminating judgment, or who have not 
a judicious and methodical system of regulating their expenses 
according to their income, seem to think that the practice of 
some little mean, paltry act or management, by which they 
They will &ast the rich—it is 


save @ sixpence, is economy. 
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hospitality; they will screw the poor—it is economy. Parents 
will deck their daughters in the most costly finery, while they 
complain bitterly of the expenses of education; and mothers 
often employ a third rate teacher, becanse such an one can 
be obtained cheaper, while the most fashionable milliner must 
make their dresses, cost what it may. 

These hints on economy are thrown out for the consideration 
of our readers. American ladies—there was never a time, 
probably, since the close of the Revolutionary war, when 
the practice of true economy was more generally needed. The 
great mass of our people, for the last ten years, have lived 
beyond their incomes; they have dressed too fine, and each 
family has aimed at being thought richer than its neighbour. 
This state of things has been caused partly if not wholly by 
the facility with which credit was granted. Every body could 
run in debt—and it was such good economy to purchase things 
when you could get them cheap and be trusted for them 
besides ! 

The country is now wofully embarrassed by foreign debt, 
and though: that is entirely the fault of the men who manage 
all such business, yet we wish our own sex would reflect on the 
encouragement they have given to this extravagance, by the 
eagerness with which they purchase all such foreign frippery. 

The daughter of a bankrupt lately purchased, in the course 
of three months, French lace to the amount of forty dollars. 
Now if all our population bought superfluities in the same 
proportion, it would create a foreign debt of seven hundred 
and twenty millions of dollers, (allowing eighteen millions of 
inhabitants,) against the United States, in the space of three 
months. The father of that young lady is certainly most to 
blame for this extravagance; but is she innocent of the fraud 
which is always practised when people buy what they do not 
need and cannot pay for? Yet she calls herself an “ econo- 
mist.” 

** Order is heaven's first law’—and whoever boasts of eco- 
nomy, except it be in conformity with a system which has 
justice for its basis, and then has reference to the best good 
of the individual, family and country, for whom the plan was 
framed, is not an economist. 
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The present number commences the twenty-first volume of 
our publication. In presenting ourselves to our readers on 
this occasion, we take the opportunity to renew our thanks 
for the very liberal patronage which has been constantly be- 
stowed upon us, and to express our determination to merit 
that patronage by unremitted exertigns to add to the interest 
and valve of our work. In each successive volume of the 
Lady's Book, since we commenced it, we have made a promise 
similar to that we have just uttered, and we appeal with con- 
fidence to our early and loug-continued subscribers whether 
we have not in every instance complied with all our under- 
takings. 

In the volume of which the present is the opening number, 
we purpose to make various improvements. What these will 
be we need scarcely enumerate, as our subscribers will have an 
opportunity of seeing them for themselves; but we may men- 
tion in a general way, that they will be such as we know will 
command their approbation. In our embellishments there 
will be noted both an improvement in the style and an increase 
of the number, and in the other mechanical arrangements 
there will also be changes for the better. Our list of contri- 
butors, it will be observed, is also increasing, and altogether, 
our means and advantages are such as to enable us to accom- 
plish various results. 


We take pleasure in announcing a story by Miss Leslie, for 
the August number—* Mr. Smith.” 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The following articles are accepted: 

“ Tears for the Dead.” 

“ The Broken Vow.” 

“ Recollections" —But we must take the liberty of revision, 
and also of excision ; the last pretty freely, which we trust the 
authoress will excuse. 

** Canzonet.” 

“ The Dance of the Spirits,” and “* Winter Sunset.” 

Dryden somewhere remarks, that a friend of his, a man of 
much critical acuteness and keen wit, declared that if the naval 
battle between the English and Dutch fleets, (which occurred 
June 3d, 1665,) had not been of such great national concern- 
ment, he would prefer it should be lost by the English, rather 
than read the many bad odes and poems which a victory would 
inflict upon them. Adding, that “these eternal rhymers 
always watch a battle with more diligence than the birds of 
prey! and the worst of them were surest to be first in upon the 
quarry.” 

This was very severe; yet that the most ordinary poets or 
rather rhymesters are always the first to celebrate any great 
event, or pour the dirge of sorrow for any accidental! calamity 
is true enough. 

The loss of the Lexington was one of those mournful and 
deep tragedies which thrill every soul—move and melt every 
heart. Not so the poetry it has called forth. We have not 
seen one published poem on the subject, which we have con- 
sidered good—of the number sent us (seven in all) we have 
not found one worth publishing. The four now on hand, en- 
titlked—" The Lezington”—“ The Burning Ship’—* A Voice 
Srom the Lerington”—and “ The Lexington is Gone,” are all 
labelled “ Not accepted.” It is rather late in the day, when 
such an awful catastrophe as the destruction of Natchez is 
ringing in our ears, to revert to the tragedy of the Lexington; 
but having received several letters from the authors of the 
rejected articles, we take this mode of answering them. The 
other articles which have been examined and declined, are the 
following—which are all we have examined. 

“A Request”—(Very ordinary.) 

“The Vision”—(Too long.) 

“Tribute to the Memory of a Brother.” 

“The Three Tiaras”—(A pretty idea, but the versification 
is imperfect.) 

“"Tis sweet upon yon crystal Lake.”—As a specimen of the 
“soft” style of poetry—which is often inflicted upon us—we 
give an extract from this poem:— 
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“"Tis sweet when twilight gently steals 
On hours with bopes full laden, 

To roam, when not a breath reveals, 
With one fond, lovely maiden :— 
Oh, who would wish for purer bliss, 

For joy more near to Heaven, 
Than thus to roam in happiness 
With one beloved maiden. 


“Tis sweet to know that there is one 

Will kindly think upon us; 

Who, when our cheerless toil is done, 
Wiil sweetly smile upon us ;— 

Oh, could I find one eye or lip 
To give so sweet a token, 

I then from Love's fond cup would sip— 
Would sip, till it was broken! 


We have still a large roll of MSS. unread. We hope our 
contributors will have patience; we find it a necessary virtue. 





Miss Mary W. Hale, who has contributed several articles 
to the “ Book,” is not, as many suppose, daughter of Mrs. 3. 
J. Hale. Mrs. Hale’s daughters have never written for the 
public. 





TO THE BORROWERS OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


We cannot but feel gratified to know that our periodical is 
in general favour. This the large number of regular subscri- 
bers—who pay—is good evidence, and heartily do we wish we 
were rich enough to present the work to all such as wish to 
possess it, but are not able to subscribe. One thing, however, 
troubles us—the complaints which are made of borrowers ; 
and as we feel quite sure, that all who borrow it would like to 
subscribe, if they felt able, we take the liberty of hinting, at 
this beginning of a volume, the propriety of such individuals 
uniting, say three or four families, and taking one copy of the 
Lady’s Book. The expense, for each family, would be but 
trifling ; and they would secure the privilege of an independent 
perusal of the work, which should be of no small importance 
to an American. Besides, they would confer a great favour 
on the Editors, by freeing them from such complaints as the 
following : 

To the Editors of the Lady's Book. 

I have been for nearly two years a subscriber to the Lady's 
Book ; but, though I esteem the work very highly, I shall be 
forced to discontinue it, unless some mode be devised to deliver 
me from the intolerable nuisance of iending. 

Time was when I and my family anticipated much pleasure 
from the successive numbers as they came to hand, and we 
were always as anxious to have our books neat and clean as 
our garments. The case is now widely different. Five or six 
families in the vicinity are as eager to get the numbers es we 
are, and watch the post office as carefully. No sooner is a 
number received than my neighbours are in motion. ‘ Miss 
A. begs you will send her your Lady’s Book.” Answer—“‘ We 
have not yet read it ourselves.” Miss B. says, “ Please, send 
her your Lady's Book.” Answer as before—sometimes to 
half a dozen applications in a day. But perseverance is their 
motto, and we have no rest till they get it. It then goes the 
rounds of the neighbourhood; and about the time another 
number is expected, it is returned; the plates torn, or soiled 
with grease and dirt, and the cover commonly gone; no longer 
fit to occupy its place on the centre table or in the library. I 
have reason to believe that it is often made a play thing for 
children, “the dear little ones are so fund of pretty pictures.” 





The Rev. J. R. GoopMan proposes to open a seminary for 
lads in the vicinity of Reading, Penn. No place could be 
better adapted for such a purpose. The soil is salubrious— 
the water excellent—the scenery picturesque and beautiful, and 
the society of the town is of the best possible kind. Mr. Good- 
man is extremely well qualified for the proposed undertaking. 
He is a ripe scholar, and an able teacher, and having be stowed 
much and careful thought upon the subject, understands and 
can apply practicalty the philosophy of instruction. 























EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 





EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 
Lectures of the American Institute of Instruction. 

This volume contains the Lectures—nine in number—de- 
livered at the meeting of the “ institute,” held last August, 
at Springfield, Massachusetts. The introductory, by Robert 
Rantoul, jun. “ Epvcation or a Free Peorie,” is a mas- 
terly production. There is an excellent one on “ Physical 
Education,” by Dr. Pierson, of Salem, and, in truth, every 
Lecture in the volume deserves, and will reward, a careful 


perusal. The work should be widely circulated. 





The Future Life of the Good, is a little volume, published 
some months since, from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, 
It is a precious amulet for mourning hearts, who weep for the 
dear departed. In the holy light of the future life, thus beau- 
tifully described, how poor seem the pleasures of the present! 

Proverbial Philosophy: by Martin Farquhar, Esq., A. M. 

This, a reprint from the London edition, is really an extra- 
ordinary work. It purports to be the secret meditations and 
original thoughts of the author on many important subjects. 
The style is clear and concise—the illustrations and similes 
forcible and often beautiful. Occasionally, a little affectation 
of quaintness appears, as in the preface ; but the spirit and tone 
of the whole is so pure and benignant, that no one can study 
it without profit. Here are a “few of the gems of thought” 
with which it abounds. 

* Despise not thou a small thing, either for good or for evil; 
a look may work thy ruin, or a word create thy wealth; the 
walking this way or that, the casual stopping or hastening 
hath saved life or destroyed it, hath cast down and built up 
fortunes. 

“The stream of small pleasures fill the lake of happiness; 
and the deepest wretchedness of life is the continuance of 
petty pains. 

“Invention is activity of mind, as fire is air in motion: for 
we learn upon a hint, find upon a clue, we yield an hundred 
fold; but the great sower is analogy. There must be an acrid 
sloe before a luscious peach; by culture may man do all things, 
short of the miracle—Creation. To improve and expand is 
ours, as well as to limit and defeat; but to create a thought 
or a thing is hopeless and impossible. 

“While a man liveth he may mend: count not thy brother 
reprobate : when he is dead his chance is gone, then remember 
not his faults in bitterness. If thou think evil of thy neigh- 
bour soon wilt thou find him thy foe; if thou think of him in 
charity, wishing and praying for him, there is a secret charm 
which will draw his soul to love thee. Charity is prized of all; 
and fear not thou that praise; God will not love thee less be- 
ceause men love thee more.” 

But we must stop now; if our readers like these extracts 
v 2? can assure them, they will like the book better. 

This and the preceding work are published by J. Dowe; 
Boston. 





Poems: By William Thompson Bacon. ‘Third edition. Boston: 
Weeks, Jordan & Co., pp. 235 


<0. 


We are glad to find the genius of the author of these poems 
so well appreciated. A volume which has reached its third 
edition, does not require a laboured notice; it has been read. 
We shall, therefore, only say that this new edition is beauti- 
fully printed, and that the corrections and additions seem to 
have been made with much care and guod taste. The follow- 
ing poem we think a fair specimen of the writer's powers. 


LIFE’S TRUEST PHILOSOPHY. 


“Oh! how many of these sorrows 

Meeting us in this vexed life, 

Herald in as bright to-morrows, 
Spite of dangers, spite of strife ! 


* * * * * * * 


There is not one heart now lonely, 

But that heart some good may find— 
Evils are not evils only—- 

Chains are nothing to the mind. 


* * * * * . * 








Life's true wisdom is in taking 
Hence the powers thou hast in trust, 
And in keeping thee from asking 
Whether Providence is just.” 

This poem reminds us a little of Professor Longfellow's 
“Psalm of Life.” In truth, Mr. Bacon seems to catch his 
inspiration somewhat too much from the light reflected from 
other poets, not from the sacred fire in his own soul. We are 
reminded of Wordsworth, Bryant, and occasionally of Willis, 
while reading his poems. But he is not a tame imitator. We 
think, indeed, that he has more genius than he has yet shown; 
that if he would observe and think more, and read and copy 
less, he would write what would be better worth preserving. 





Outlines of Disordered Mental Action. By Thomas C. Upham. 
New York; Harper & Brothers, 1840. 

This forms the hundredth volume of the Family Library, 
and we cannot but congratulate the publishers on the eminent 
success which has attended their efforts. The entire series is 
composed of valuable works, and the Library forms a valuable 
addition te our popular literature. 

The “ Outlines of Disordered Mental Action,” is a clever 
treatise upon a subject of very great interest. The author 
has purposely made his volume of a familiar character, and it 
is not therefore distinguished by any high-reaching philosophy 
or science. It is, however, clear in its general arrangement, 
and its views are developed with a proper regard to the im- 
portance of the topic, and the comprehension of the general 
reader. 

“outh of Shakspeare. 3 vols. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanch- 
ard, 1840. 


The 


The success of the very pleasant novel entitled ‘‘ Shakspeare 
and his Friends,” has induced the author to adventure ona 
second experiment, and if he has not in this succeeded so well 
as in the first, it is only because the subject has lost some of 
its freshnees. The “* Youth of Shakspeare” is managed with 
great ability, and all the admirers of that wonderful bard may 
peruse the fictitious account of his earlier years here given 
with amusement, if not with instruction. 

The Countess Ida: A Novel. By T.8. Fay. 2vols. 1240. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The design of Mr. Fay in writing these volumes, as he him- 
self avows, was to illustrate the evil tendencies of duelling, 
and to show how much more praiseworthy it is in a man of 
real courage to defy the world’s opinion and censure than to 
be driven to do what he believes to be wrong and criminal. 
This design is certainly highly commendable, and though the 
execution of the work is not exactly all that might be wished, 
we cannot withhold our praise from the meritorious attempt. 





Application of the Science of Mechanics to practical Purposes. 
By James Renwick, L. L. D. Harper & Brothers, 1¢40. 
Books of this kind are truly valuable. One such is worth a 

thousand trashy novels. Now here, for example, is an essay 
of not unsuitable length; easy in its style, illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings; and altogether adapted for popular use, 
which embodies an immense amount of valuable information, 
on subjects of daily and increasing importance. 





The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, compiete. 10 vols. R. W. 
Pomeroy. Philadelphia, 1840. 

For those who wish a convenient portable edition of Lord 
Byron’s works, this is the very thing. The volumes are of the 
exact size to slip into a reticule or the pocket, and they are, 
moreover, of an exceedingly neat and graceful appearance. 
The type is clear and sufficiently large for all readers, and the 
arrangement is such that each volume is complete in itself. 
There are a number of embellishments, and the binding is very 
beautiful. 





History of British America. By Hugh Murray, F. R. 8. E. 


New York: Harper & Brothers, 1840. 

At this juncture, when the relations of this country to Great 
Britain, in regard to the north eastern boundary, and the re- 
cent disturbance in the Canadas, have drawn general attention 
to the subject of the British American colonies, the publica- 
tion of these volumes must be regarded as peculiarly opportune. 
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NOTICES.——FASHION PLATE. 











Under all circumstances, it would be a matter of interest to 
our citizeus to become acquainted with the rise, progress, and 
history of our neighbours, but in view of the facts just re- 
ferred to, it is especially important. The work of Mr. Murray 
seems to have been prepared with great care. Many autho- 
rities, neglected by former writers on the subject, have been 
examined, and much local intelligence, traditionary and of ree 
cord, has been gathered from those best qualified to furnish it. 

Mr. Murray's plan comprehends the history, statistics, to- 
pography, commerce, fisheries, &c., as well as the social and 
political condition of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward's Island, 
The Bermudas, and the Fur Countries; and in carrying out 
this plan he has shown great diligence in the collection, and 
skill in the arrangement of materials. Some unimportant 
details have been omitted iu the American edition, and nume- 
rous explanatory notes have been added by the Editor. 





Georgia Scenes. 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard, 1840. 

This is a collection of very clever sketches, intended to illus- 
trate the manners and local customs of a portion of the 
Southern people. Many of them are very high-coloured and 
exaggerated, but there is in agreeable vein of humour running 
through them all, that will commend them to general notice 
and regard. 

— > - 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Democracy in America. The second part of this great work, 
by De Tocqueville, is about being published by the Messrs. 
Langleys, of New York. It is a work of exceeding merit and 
uncommon interest for Americans. We hope our readers will 
obtain it as soon as possible. De Tocqueville deserves the 
thanks of American women for his warm and bold tribute to 
their worth. He thus concludes his remarks: 

“ As for myself, I do not hesitate to avow, that, although 
the women of the United States are confined within the nar- 
row circle of domestic life, and their situation is in some 
respects one of extreme dependence, | have no where seen 
women occupying a loftier position: (that is, of moral influ- 
ence,) and if | were asked, now that I am drawing to the 
close of this work, in which I have spoken of so many impor- 
tant things done by the Americans, to what the singular pros- 
perity and growing strength of that people ought mainly to 
be attributed, I should reply—to the superiority of their wo- 
men.” 

We shall refer to this work again. 

Hawaiian Spectator.—Such is the title of a quarterly peri- 
odical, published at the Sandwich Islands !—Truly the march 
of mind is over the deep—the schoolmaster has become an ad- 
venturer. The number before us, for October 1839, contains, 
among other articles of much interest, a well-written account 
of the visit of the French ship of war!’ Artemise, to the Islands, 
last July. The transaction does no credit to the French na- 
tion. The testimony in favour of the good wrought by the 
American missionaries and teachers is strong, and we should 
think must be conclusive to every unprejudiced mind. There 
is a very interesting article, “ Sketches of an Overland Jour- 
ney in Central America,” by J. J. Jones, Esq., lately of Bos- 
ton. In short, the work, when considered as coming from a 
region which, about twenty years since, was only inhabited 
by debased, ignorant savages, must take the place of quite a 
lion among periodicals. 


We have before us several numbers of Huddy’s Military 
Magazine, a beautiful periodical, with coloured plates to cor- 
respond with its title. The letter press is good, and every 
effort is made by the enterprising propristors, to put forth 
such a publication as will command respect and patronage. 
Perhaps some of our fair subscribers have husbands who are 
imbued with a military spirit—if so, let them send $5 to 
Messrs. Huddy & Duvall. 


Master Humphrey's Clock has reached the third number. 
We welcome back Mr Pickwick aod hie man Sam Weller. 
Right welcome are they and old Tony the widow hater. An 
elegant edition is published by Lea & Blanchard, and can 





be obtained of the publishers of this work. A remittance of 
Five dollars will pay for Lady's Book one year, and one set 
of Master Humphrey's Clock. 





Periodicals.—We have been for some time, intending to 
notice the series of Foreign periodicals, republished in New 
York by the indefatigable Mrs Jemima M. Mason.—As a 
lady she is deserving of praise in our “‘ Book,” for the discre- 
tion and perseverance with which she has discharged the 
duties, devolved on her by the death of her first husband, Mr. 
Lewer. Though she has since changed her name, she has not 
changed her pursuits; and the success which attends the en- 
terprise sufficiently proves that her judgment and care are 
usefully employed. Of the merits of the works reprinted, it 
is not necessary to speak particularly—the four Reviews— 
“The London, Edinburgh, Westminster, and Foreign Quar- 
terly,” are all well known in this country. Then there are 
the magazines—Black wood's, Bentley's, and the Metropolitan; 
all popular works—but Black wood’s is our favourite. 


ew 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE, 


1. Plaid silk dress, skirt trimmed with three flounces, each 
flounce edged with black lace. Bishop sleeves, plaited down 
the top, and trimmed with lace. Cape to cross in front, and 
trimmed with lace to correspond with the dress. Straw bon- 
net trimmed with ribands. 

2. Sitting Figure—Morning Neglige.—Blonde cap. this 
pretty cap is simply cut out of a half square, with the ends and 
point taken off. As may be seen by the plate, it is quite plain 
and flat at top, and has merely a few gathers at the back. The 
blonde border is turned up all across the front, and only turns 
towards the face when below the ear, the full frilling of the 
border falls exceedingly low, and is intermixed with flowers 
and satin ribands. A second fall of blonde may be seen further 
back on the cap, it turns up like the border in front. The 
hair is in bandeau as far as the temple, the remainder braided 
and turned back. Robe de chambre of China foulard silk, a 
nankeen coloured ground with a showy eastern pattern in 
bright colours. It is made with a piece put in at the neck, 
which is covered with a flat collar, the remainder of the dress 
which is all in one, is gathered to the neck piece. The sleeves 
are gathered down in three places at the shoulder, the re- 
mainder of the sleeve which is immensely wide and long is 
drawn up bya silk cord at the inner part of the arm (see 
plate.) The entire dress is lined with bright t ue Florence 
(sarsnet.) It is fastened round the waist by a cord and tassel 
the colour of the lining. Long white sleeves are to be seen, 
underneath the others. Bronze shoes of peau Anglaise, white 
kid gloves, embroidered handkerchief. 

3. We have no description to give of the riding dress, only to 
mention that it is the one worn by Queen Victoria, and is 
copied from the World of Fashion, in which publication the 
face is said to be a portrait of her Majesty. 

4. Evening dress of white crape over satin skirt, trimmed 
with two flounces, festooned at the side with roses. Grecian 
corsage, confined in front with a single rose. Short full sleeve, 
plaited down at top, and festooned at the side with a rose to 
correspond with the general trimming of the dress. Head 
dress formed of flowers and ribands (see plate.) 





CHIT CHAT OF FASHIONS, 


Flowers.—The most fashionable for hats are two branches 
of the camelia, pink acacia, two dahlias, roset, or a wreath 
of mixed flowers. For caps! Hop blossoms in every colour, 
roses, and field flowers. For straw bonnets: A branch of lilac, 
violets, lily of the valley; and for silk hats, all the above, with 
bachelor’s buttons, daisies, and fancy drooping flowers, pink, 
or blue, consisting of large bells, one inside the other; they 
are placed quite at the side; wreaths going all round are 
sometimes worn. 

The trimmings for caps and inside of hats are worn as low 
as possible at the sides of the face, far below the chin. It is 
not every face that this fashion becomes; at the top of the 
head the cap or borders cannot be too far back; but com- 
ing down at each side they are brought as much forward as 


possible. 














